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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLanaLONDON 


and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, | - 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets. ...-----$26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ABTHUR PELL, 


R+sident Secretary. Ass stant fecretary- 
> CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 


' 593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 
779 Greenwich ‘Street and 10 Abingdon Square,® Y 
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Storage and Safe- -keeping for furniture, 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, dc., 
received day or night. 

Expen es and advances maae if required. Separate 
Tocms of any tize, always acce sible durmg business 
hours. Oi:dest («stablished 1840), Lowest in Rate, most 
ACCOMM DATING, extensive and resporsible establish- 
ment in the business. TRUCKSand r XPRESS WAG- 
ONS built expressly. for the removal of Hou.ehold 
Goods, Piat os, nae 5 ge, &c., always ready day or night. 


TAG@ART, Cwner and Proprie’or. 
Cfflce, 59% HUDSON STREEYN, Abingdon Square,N. Y. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.¥Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Feras, Auuyues 
OULD UGINA YPORCHLAINS 
_And Curt sities of Nature and Art. 

















‘11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 


Apply to FG. & ¢, 8. BROWN, 








NEW YORK BANKERS, 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFICES 
14 & 16 Sovuth William Stree’. 


SAVINGS BANKS, 

















FISK a HA'TOCH, 
BANKERS. 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of ali issues 
and denominations bought and soid direet 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of iuterest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


__ FISK & ITATOTI. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL ‘AL CHARTER, A.D. 1856. 


ie of Fisch Jenn, Thread. 
HEAD OFFICE, | Orne OS 
34 Old Bond Stree’ 
59 & 160 Aa gle Road; 
& 63 Ludgate RA 
zig & 221 Kagware 
Lowndes Terrace, Pet es idge 


catia Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





&RANCH 
OFFICES. ‘ 


Pato-ve CarrtaL_..--.. £600,000 0 0 
Reservev Funp......_ £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Jonn Jones, Eaq., Chairman. 


Henry Viovurs East, Esq. Sauvet. Josnva, Esq. 
Anpaew Lawerr, tsq. Joaquin De Mancua Esq. 
+ ge Liorp, Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 
Wu. McAgruvue, James E. Varner, Esq. 
Grorer Yours, Esq. 
Wm. Macwacuntax, Esq. Henry Jonw ATainson, Esq 





Manager: 

Avraev Geonor Kennepy. 

Secretary—C. J. Wonrs. 
Accountsopened with approved Amert- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo'lerate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 


» | ates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 


and 3ist December in each year. 

Demand Cheovieasnd Exchange honorcd against ap 
proved previous vr mmuiuituneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Oredits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription of general Baaking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks of the Berk are pledged t.ot to 





Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y. 


disclose the transactions of any of ite customers. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 


roia. 


HOTCHKISS &BURNHAM, 
COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS 
36 Broad Street, New York. 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and 
Sold on Margin or for Cash. 


Branch offices, in Firrn AveENveE and 
Winosor Horets, connected by our pri- 
vate Telegraph line. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. __ 


CALIFORNIA & NEVADA)2 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY. 


THE SUBS :RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchare and sale, on commision, ef the 
above s’ocks for casb. His frequent yisits to and tami- 
liarity with the mines of the “ C..mstock” led», and his 
ex!ensive acquaintance in ming circies in Sau P) ancis- 
co, afford him advantages of a superior an valuable 
character 
MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau S:., N.Y. 

Rererrucrs President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; Jimes B. Colgate & Co. 














Office, , Library and Parlor Furniture !| - 


A Lacge and Elegart A soriment sivays on hand, 
comprising “y ude Desks, Lounges, Revolving Chairs, 
Parlor and Bédro m Sui\s, Sec etaries, Book.ases, Pia- 
bos, &c. 

THE ONLY DOWN -TOWN VN COMMISSION HOUSE 

FOR FURNITURE. 


FUNIS JOANSON, 58 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom), 





P. $.—Out-door fales of of Household Furniture at Pri- 
vate Residences, a SPECIALLY. 





MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the| == 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. #. BONDS, 


WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 810CKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Sext Fave TO ANY ADDRFSS. 





Orders executed for iiedes sua and 8tock Privileges ty mail 
and aepee = stioos made. Money invested and 
informtion given, b 





JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Broxers, 


72 RROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
























Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
Savings Institution, 
283 Bowery, near Houston Street,N.Y. 


Open duily from 10 a. mM. to3 p.m, and 
on Monpays and Wepnespavs from 10 


to 7. 
GERMAN SPOKEN. 


A. T. CONKL'N, President. 
H C. Fisarr Secretary. 


SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


ESTABLISHED 1&5 
Broadway & Astor Place. 


Interest Notice.—De posits made on or 
before May 3rd, will draw Interest from 
the Ist, for the next Three Months. 


Open daily from 10 A, M. to 8 P. M. 


5 Conts fo $5,000 Received. 


‘DIVIDENDS 


Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
National Bank, 


[Corner Bowery and Broome Street, | 
New Yor«, Apr’) 2th, 1676. 

The Bord of Directors Lave deciared a DIVIDEND 
OF FIVE PER CEN‘, on the Capital Stock of 
the Bank, payable on May Ist, 1873. ' 
The Transfer Books will be closed from that date to 
May ind, 1976, 

















GEORGE W. YOULE, Carhier. 


The United States Express Company. 


Office of the United ene es Bapeets Company, 
f2 Brosdway, New Youn April Jich, 1876, 


TILE DIKECLORS OF THIS COMPANY have de- 
clared a Dividend of Two (2) Dollars per share, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer, +2 Broadway, New York, on 
and after May Ist proximo. 

The transfer books will close at two (2) o’clock, P, M,, 
on Thursday tro 20th inst., and ro-open on WednesJay, 


May id. 
GEORGY G. FARNTITAM, Treasmer. 





__GOUPONS PAYABLE. 


The Denver and Rio tiiknde R.R. 
and the Central Colorado Improvement 
Companies. 


THE GOLD COUPONS DUE MAY Ist, 
1876, on the Bonds of the Denver ard Rio Grande Rail- 
way and the Central Colorado Improvement Companies, 
will be paid on and after that date, on presentation at 
our Office, 52 Exchange Place, New York. 








RUTTEN & BONN, 
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GURNEY & CO., 


Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, Xc., 


711 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Agents iv the U. 8. for Hutton & 
Co., London. 


AVENA, 
jOR OATEN GRITS. 


@A preparation of vu... v. a NEW PROCESS Tree 
from all pit e* TASTe, and superior to any « at- 
meal either foreiga or domeste Very Para- 
raBL? and highly nutritious The Best CenEsL 
focd in use aS ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTIC:L 
test by the first PuysICIANS H TELS PESTu' ANGS 
and Pa:vA'E FAM Lu8 daring the past 12 months 
Packe! in 2 aud S!b packages For eale by all 
first class grocers. 


° LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 











“HAN D, BOOK ” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


(), H, CROSBY, 19 William, st.. N. Y. 


PRICE. 62.00. 





GEORGIA 2 FLORIDAS:::: 


tion about Georgia or Flo ida, should sutccrib> for th+ 
Moamtxu News, published at Savarnah, Ga, Duily, 41". 
Wrekly,42 pt son_m Advertisers desing ¢utun«rs 
in these States should use its colamms. f& ts the test 
paper in the Southeast, Specimen copies sent on rec ipt wv. 
beents. Allres J. 0. ESTILL, Sarsonah, Ga. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mas. Louise Coanpier Movtron, author of 
'€ Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Britiont Literwry Correspondeat **L. C. M.," 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicwonas * 

“ Sr. Nicno.:s seems to ie, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet reer. It is a delightfal piece of extrava- 
gance to bave two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
‘Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncte Tom’s 
Canim,’ and already one can see that the * Ercut 
Covstns* mast be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Suaveyos,’ I 
like him so mach ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make his farther acquaintance, 

But, after ull, the * Exar Covstns' and the 

Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests - it 
iy Mra, Dodge who keeps house in St Nicsoras 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
oiade a sation, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming ali.e by her speech avd by 
her silence." 


{Make the Children Happy at Home! 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nichoras, price 
only $5.00. Vol. 1 tound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Ove, Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to Scainyer’s Monta- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.90. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subssriptions received by all 
BooxseLiecs and Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a plese exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hatr being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE, 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No Soepuninent, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
and proverly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by alldruggists, 


W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itehing of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal 0Oii 


for the Hair. The best Mair Oil in use 
‘ I ifs) for boauti- 
W.A. Batchelir’s Darviftizs jer, besatt 


} “eserving the Teeth & Gams and deodorizing the Breath | 











W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, | 


Black or Biown, for tinti.g the Hair, Whiskers, | 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 








Honry or Horenounp anp Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Covans fotp., Inriun ‘za, Heaxsen-ss, Durri- 
cuLT BRraval G, AND ALL ARFECTIONS OF 
tie Toroat, BeoncniaL TuBgs ano 
LUNGS, LEADING TO CONSUMPTION, 


This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound. in chemical 
anion wilb Tar Baim, extracted fiom the L re 
Painc pce of the forest tree Asies Batsamea, 
or Balm of Gilead 

The Honey of Horehound so001 Hes AND scaT 
Tes all irritations und inflammations, aad the 
Tar-Bala CLEANSkS AND HEALS the throat and 
air-passages leading tthe lungs. Five addi- 
tiona' ingredients keep the organs cool moist 
and in healthful action, Let no prejadice kee; 
ven from trying this great medicine of a famou 
doc'»r. who bas saved thousands of lives by ir 
in his larg private practice. 

N. B,.—Tae Tar Balm has no Bap Tas EO 
smell. 

pecrs, 50 cincs AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size, 
Sold by all Druggists, 


** Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. ‘ 








$5 t $20 per day. Agents wanted, All classe 
0 of working people of both sexer, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or al! the time 
than at any thing else. e offer employment that wil 

y handsomely for every hour’swetk. Full particu 
ars, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your aaaiéss at once 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look h 1. work cr 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G. Stixsow & Co,, Portland, Maine, 


BEWARE oF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS!  ~ 


ROWN’S 


Essence oF 


Jum re 


PREPARED 


Freperick Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


_ es ee 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 

the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. - 
@ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and ce ol similarity of their 
names. 


_ BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stamp 


of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 





The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of ~ 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on application, .} 


FREDERICK Brown, 


(Established 1822) 





IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


WE. Go er Fifth and Chestnut Streets, P 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. a 
== = ee 





EDUCATION. 





__ EDUCATION. 








Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
oear the Central Park. The plan of in- 
atruction unites every advantage, which 
ean contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic dutics are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bisho~ Hellmuth Colle~es 
LONDON, Ont,, Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TAN EDUCATION, to the sons .rd daughters of gentle- 
nem, at VERY MODERATS CHARGER, ‘The Colleges are unc 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff of 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hous by rail. 

President and Founder~The Right Rey. I HELL- 


MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huson, 
Hellmuth College (Boys).-Hrav Master: Rev. A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 


Jen. Opt. 
Hictesth Lavies’ College —Prixcivat.? Rev. H. F, 
DARNELL, Quvens College, Cambridze. 


For partisulars apply te the Prineipals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Serremper Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City 
(Location delighttul and easy of access.) 

DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for businoss er 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins Septembcr 
13th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
titute, 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 


fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


PERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
sions to Young Ladies seeking an educa 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHCOL, 


(OPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
(875. Lecation unsurpassed for Lealtl. 
ind beauty. Daily trains to New York 
ind Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. FI. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Sess‘on begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Conrse, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 


For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, is this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
perior. \Yamberlimited, Send for cata- 
ogue,to TT. G. SCHRIVER, A.M. 
Orens on September 14th, 1875, 


Archdiocese of New York. 


au 10 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
FORDHAM, NEW YoRK. / 
The College offers every facility for + 
Classical and Commercial Education, 
Sindies will be resumed on WeEpnes- 
Day, SEPTEMBER Sth, 1875. 
TYxrus: Board and Tuition, per year! 
B00, 


rtioulars appy to 
KERN 8. “ta Presidcnt, 























tor farther 
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CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 
Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resun.sl on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3, 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arr ts, Large gy i fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus sent on application.* 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 

MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

Recetves a FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE TIE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
(TOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








RYE SEMINARY.RYE N.Y. 


Nxt sess. on will commeuce September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 
Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs, C, E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 





This ol l-established School re-opens ca 
september 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offercd for thorough 
instruction in Encrisn, Frencu and Ger- 
“aN. Superior as a Home School. 

# Circulars sent on application. 


_AMOSKEAG 


Manutacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. B., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stationarp Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 
TURBINE WHBEHi3, 

Mili Work and Castings of every Description. 


“. AMOBY, Tyeasurer, City Excuange, Boston, Mass 
& STRAW. Agent, Manchester... # 





















ING 
GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP, 


TuHoroveaty Cures DIskAses OF THE Skin, 
BRAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIES RHEUMATISM AND Govt, 
Heats SorES AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS ConTAGION. 


_ This Standard External Remedy for Erup. 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
SLEMISHES arising from local impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being & WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. @ 


Au THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF Sut.- 
pnurR Barus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gout. 

Italso DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


It pissoLves DanpRuFP, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 
Physicians speak of it in high terms, 
Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B. The 50 cent cakes are triple the sise of those at 
® cents, 


eee Aill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,’ Black or Brown, 





€.N. CRIMTENTON, Props, 7 Sint Av, KIL 
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A M emorab'e Dessert. 





We dined. A fish from the river beneath 
A entlet, a bi:d from the windy beath, 
Where we had wandered happy and mate ; 
It vas a silent day with us— 
Ia the early time it is often thns ; 
Bat my sweet love chatted when came the fruit. 


Flavor of sunburnt nectarine, 
And the light that danced thro’ a wine glass thio, 
Filled with juice of the grape of Rhine ; 
She talked and laughed about this and that, 
Eusy, exquisite, foolish chat, 
While her pretty, flattering hand sought mive. 


And I thought : Come glory or come distress 

ln this wonderful, weary wilderness, 
‘This hour is mine till the day of d-ath ; 

‘The fruit, the wine, and my lady fair, 

With a flower of the heath in ber dim brown hair, 
A da sigh ot love in her fragrant breath. 





{From Blackwocd’s Ma azine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—( Continued.) 


The billiard-table also was frequented; and some cards 
had been hunted up, and a party sat down to whist. But 
the cards curled up with the heat, and got dirty and the 
game soon dropped. Moreover, Olivia, remembering 
that her father had left some cheroots behind him— 
Falkland did not smoke—had unpacked and made over 
the precious windfail to Buxey, who had taken charge 
of the commissariat; and Buxey served out two cheroots 
a day to each person—a No 2 after dinner, and a No. 1 
in the evening. They were very gool; and never were 
cigars more appreciated, or smoked more completely to 
the end. 

By tacit consent the question was avoided, how long 
the blockade would last, or what would be the end of it; 
but Buxey said there was a capital stock of provisions. 
No one, however, but Fa'kland kn: w what was the state 
of the ammunition. Tunis was stored in an underground 
chamber, constructed by the architect of the residency 





as a retreat for the hot season, according toa mode of 


building not unfrequent in the carly days of Anglo-In- 
dians, but which had never been used for that purpose. 
One thing especially which imparted spirit and confi- 
dence to the garrison was the bearing of the native por- 
tion of it. Falkland’s determination to trust these men 
had been viewed by several with alarm iu the begining 
lest the defence should be undermined by sudden 
treachery within. Captain Sparrow had been very free 
in his criticism to all who would listen to him on the 
foolhardy rashness of his chief; and Mrs. Polwheedle 
had tried in vain to pursuade the brigadier to insist on 
the sepoys being kept together in the portivo outside 
the building, instead of being distributed about it, and 


had spent a good deal of her time at first in watching 


their depcertment. If a sepoy looked grave, he was 
meditating desertion; ifhe laughed—and most of them 
scemed now in capital spirits—he was chuckling over 


some plot in contemplation; a respectful bearing, was 
set down to cringing, the crouching of the tiger before 
its spring, and if any one scemed more free in manner 
than usual, the villian was chuckling in his insolence 


over the prespect of having the sahibsir his power. But 


- the most timid er suspicious could no long. r withhold 
confidence, on seeing how heartily their dark colored 
allies had thrown themselves into the spirit of the 
Had the eremy bcen their bitterest natura! 
foe instead of the comrades of lifetime, they could 
alacrity in the play of 
sharpshooting; the difficulty was to make them hus- 
Two of the sepoys who proved 
to be good shots had been supplied with rifles, and 
Fa‘kland’s jemadar had come to be regarded as next to 
M'Intyre the marksman of the garrison. The six ser- 
Varta too, did th: ir duty with perfect sang frot/; and 
tie ayah was ready at all times to brush any ladies hair, 


defence. 
net have shown a greater 


baud their ammunition. 


as well as that of her mistress. 


“Pandy seems to have had enough of it for the 
present,” observed Braddon between the puffs of his 
cigar to the little party assembled that evening in the 
portico, which post he commanded; and as he spoke the 
silence was unbroken by any firing; nor, looking through 
the loopholes, was there an enemy to be scen in any 


direction. 


* TL ealeulate we have accounted for at least t’ irty of 
them,” remarked Mr. Hodder, the missionary, who wore 
a black alpaca coat and trousers, as the symbol of his 
calling, but bad been doing active duty as a sharpshooter 
and now sat on a cot, smoking, with a repeating riflle on 
his knees; ‘. say thirty, besides speculating on the parties'!eended with Yorke to the rvof to recannoitre. Mounting 
who have n ot been marked down; at least as many more the staircase, they advanced to the edge of the castern 


and gone to their own places too.” 

“ That sti!l leaves two thousand nine hundred and 
seventy pandies unaccounted for,” said Sparrow, who 
from tle first had maintained a consistently doleful ap- 
| earance, “ besides all the blackguards in the city, whom 
the commissioner so wisely provided with arms two 
days ago. ‘Tbey won't be so easily choked off, take my 
word for it. This silence means some new mischief, you 


-|may depend.” 


* Well air,” replied Hodder, a little sallow man with 
a clear eye, and a face smooth save from a small light 
beard, ‘‘an! if they do try any of their tricks, the 
sooner they do it the better; 1 gaess we are ready for 
them; we know a thing or two; and shall give them a 
warm welcome, 1 expect.” And Mr. Hodder tapped 
his repeater cheerfully, and indeed his remarks only re- 
feted the spirits of the garr son. The ease with which 
the enemy hid been kept at lay, ani their own immu- 
nity from any loss so far, had given general confidence. 
Relief must come soon, and it would be easy to hold out 
for : long time in such a fortress as this, and against as- 
sailants so unenterprising. 

As soon as it was dark the ladies again aseended to 
the roof, and the night passed ahd in perfect quiet, 
save that about one o'clock, as Falkland, who had got 
some sleep during the day, and spent the night on the 
alert was going the round of the sentries, the officer who 
was posted in the covered way—-a sentry had been sta 
tioned there each night, and the post was a favorite one, 
the open air being mueh cooler than the insida of the 
buildings—reported that he heard an unusual noise in 
the direction of the entrance-gate. 


Falkland stopped to listen, There was certainly a 
sound as of the movement of men. He went to fetch 
Yorke and the jamadar, who were asleep in the west 
veranda, and they came back with him to the trench. 
Putttiog their ears to the ground, they could distinctly 
hear the soand. 

“They are doing something to the barricade,” said 
the jamadar to his master in an undertone, in Hindu- 
stant; “ sball I go and see what it is ?” 

For a moment Falkland hesitated; Could the man be 
intending treachery ? 

Yorke seemed to divime the colonel’s thoughts, for he 
whispered, ‘‘ May I go with him, sir ?” 

But Falkland et once cast the unworthy suspicion 
from him. And after all, if anynative wanted to desert, 
nothing was easier at any time of the night. The man 
being told he might go jumped over the low parapet 
and disappeared in the darkness. In about five minutes 
he returned. He had been nearly to the gateway. ‘The 
barricade which closed the entrance there had been 
made of some carts and carriages, including Falkland’s 
own barouche, taken off their axles and fastened together 
Ameer Khan could net tell for certain what the enemy 
were about, but they uppeared to be emp'oyed in re- 
moving it. 

Then Yorke obtained leave to go down and reconnoitre. 
The encmy had no sentries, and were so busily engaged 
on their work that he got within a few yards of them 
without being perceived. ‘There was no moon, but 
the night was not dark, and lying down he watched their 
\proceed.ngs for some minutes. Le could jast make out 
some figures at work, and could her the grinding noise 
of something being dragged along the gravel. Thoy 
were evidently removing the different obstacles which 
composed the barricade. 

Looking round to his right the outline of Sparrow’s 
house stood out against the sky. From where he lay i: 
was almost in his rear; he bad been so intent on watch. 
ing the barricade during his advance that he had not 
thought about the house and its occupants, ani he 
studdered forthe moment to think how easily he might 
have been seen by them, and his retreat cut off. To be 
killed in open fight was a fate he was ready enough to 
meet; but to be murdered out there, without help and 
wi:hout being able to sell his life and noone knowing 
what had become of him,—what a horrid fate that would 
be! But the place seemed perfectly quiet, and dis- 
missing his nervous fears, the young man walked 
stealthily towards the building. No one was stirring, 
and he advanced as far as th» wall of sandbags which the 
enemy had built up along the front of the house. This 
he found to be about ten feet distant from the edge of 
the verauda, and standing by the end of this rampart so 
that his body would not be distinguishable from it, he 
took a leisurely view of the place .The veranda s:emed 
to be full of men, all fast asleep; others lay on the gravel 
path between it and the rampart, one of them, with a 
calico wrapper over his bead and ahoulders, so elose 
that Yorke could have kicked him with his foot. After 
watching the scene for a few seconds, till even in the 
darkness the whole grew clear, he stole back to the 
covered way to tell Falkland, axiously awaiting his re- 
turn, what he had scen. 

This removal of the barrier looked like mischief, and 








I'll bet. The remainder perhaps have taken the {bint | parapet. Tue stars were now disappearing, and the 
i 


before the short June night had given way to the early 
dawa, the garrison was got under arms, and the captains 
of posts warned to be on the alert, while Falkland as- 
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ne of park wall could just be distinguished here and 
there in the gaps between the trees, as well as the roof 
of Sparrow's house. 

“ Everything quiet,” observed Yorke in a whisper; 
“ Pandy is not awake yet, any more than our own poor 
ladies,” glancing as be spoke backwards at the recum- 
bent figures behind him, with rugs and shawls thrown 
over their dresses, most of them: still aslee», while one 
or two, awakened by the fuotsteps were sitting up lear- 
ing on their elbows, among these latter one whom bis 
quick eye made out to ba Olivia, an! who disengaging 
herself from the shawl thrown over her dress, was ris- 
ing and gowing towards thew. 
“See, what is that?” whispered Falkland pointing 
across the park, ‘are not these men? Yes, I can make 
them out distine'ly now; the ground behind the wall 
swarms with them. They mean wischief evidently;” 
and as he spoke, a number of figures in white could be 
seen clambering over the wall aud forming up on the in- 
inside. 
Halkland rushed down the stairs with Yorke at his 
heels, but just as he reao'ed the bo't m, het‘uraed to the 
latter, and pointing upwards said, “‘ Jast run back and 
tell them all to lie down and keep under shelter till this 
business is over.” 
Yorke ran up again to the roof. “he top of the stair- 
case was near the ejge, and coming out of it his attention 
was irresistably caught by the sight which presented 
itself below. On a.l sides a swarm of sepoys, rushin 

out from cover, had surrounded the building, and halt 
ing at about fifty paces opened fire upon it. They wero 
dressed in white, with small skull-caps and bare legs, 
Some lay down as if skirmishing on parade, others 
stood boldly up on the lawn, reloading, or taking aim. 
The flwhes of fire, bright in the grey twilight, seemed 
almost to encircle the building. And coming up the 
main road from the entrance gate was a strong column 
with their arms at the shoulder, led by a native officer 
waving his sword. 

Yorke stood spell-bouad for a moment watching the 
scene, till, becoming sensible that some one was stand. 
ing close behind him, he tuned round, It was Olivia. 
A light searf round her shoulders concealed her crumpled 
dress, but her long tresses had escaped from their bands 
and hung loosely over her shoulder. 
“Is this to be the end” she said, hardly looking at 
him, but gazing with dilated eye, in which, however, there 
was no sign of fear, at the spectacle below, “ What 
can we women do to help ?” 

“ Nothing,” he returned, “except to keep out of fire. 
You really must,” he continued, ina pleading voice, 
for they had been observed on the roof and the bullets 
began to whizz past them; and seeing that she stood as 
if spell-bound, he suddenly seized her hinds in his, and 
pressing her palms back on the wrists forced her to the 
ground. This was dove in an instant, “! am only 
obeying orders,” he said smiling, as be rose up and let 
go her hands; “keep like this, quite flat and you will 
be safe.” Then turning to the others, w'.o were now, 
some sitting, some standing,‘bewildercd, he cried,‘ Down, 
all of you, flat, on your backs!” and then rushed down 
the stairs. : 
Hurried though he was, the young man could not help 
being struck by the contrast between the scene wit!in 
and that which he had just seen without; the crowd 
of sepoys pressing round the building, dud the blaze 
of fire as seen in the cool morning air, the dark barri- 
caded portico below, with the hundful of grimy-looking 
defenders in the sweltering heat, some firing through 
the loopholes, the rest standing in reserve on the steps, 
realy for what might happen But there was not much 
time for deliberation. The attacking column, some 
hundreds in number, was already upon them, spreadiug 
round the por:ico; and the foremost seizing the protrud+ 
ing wuske's with their hands turned the sim away, and, 
pre sed on by those behind, pushed against the frail 
wall which vlocked up the two carri:ge-entrances and 
the spaces between the pillars, and tried to turn it over, 
pulling down the sandbags at the top at the same time 
aud throwing them inwards, the dust from which, as 
they fell to the ground, mingled with the smoke to 
obseure the scene. There was no firing just at this 
womeot. The defenders of the portico, haviog already 
discharged their muskets, had not time to load. The 
sepoys in the rear could not fire in that direction for 
their comrades in front. For a few seconds, although 
the fusilade was kept up all round, the only sounds im- 
mediately about the portico where the shouts and oaths 
of the reed orm! freely given back by the sepoys with- 
in, their scuffling as they pressed against the rampart, 
and the stamping of the frightened |orses trying to 
break loose from their tethers. Nothing could be seen 
by either side of the other; the sandbag rampart pro- 
tected the assailants as well as the defenders. 

Presently a hand protruded over the wall, clutching 
it by the top us if some one were going to spring over. 
A sword gleamed in the air, and came down swiftly on 
the exposed wrist, and the armless hand dropped lightly 
down inside the wall, It was Ameer Khan who had 
struck the blow, springing forward from the side of his 


master on the steps. 
To re continued, 
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THE ALBION. 









































“x { Paper Roses. 


When, lo! to me the wintry day,’ 
As if a tender word 'twould say, 
Across our heath I take my way, 

A sight disc] 
Yea, from the distance, hastening nigh, 
Beneath the dull gray wintry sky, 
4 sultry sight, | wondering, spy, 

A basket full of roses. 





Roses, Ithink! How can it be ' 
That I my distant darlings see, 

My summer queens, so dear to me, 
Whose blushes Juno discloses? 
On! longing eyes make lightsome feet, 
My heart hastes on with fancies sweet, 
Towards the coming joy, to mect, . 

Alas ! but paper roscs. 


Ah! me, how often is it so! 
The sweetest dreams toward which we go, 
Even as we noar them, to us show 

Not what our hope supposes; 1 
Love, friendship, fame, so fair to view | 
Afar, alas! if we speak true, 
How often, when we near them, too, | 

Are they but paper roses! 





A Jaguar Story, 

“ah, senor, I see you’re deterthined 
todefy our climate, After the march 
that my husband led you through 
the woods this morning, one would 
have thought you’d been glad of a 
rest, and here I find you writing 
away like any abogado!”’ (lawyer). 

So speaks, gliding out with the sup- 
ple grace fof Spanish blood into the 
veranda in which [ am seated, my 
charming hostess, Senora Diaz, one 
of the most piquant little tropical 

. beauties that Murillo ever dreamed 
of, though sadly marred by the cus- 
tom (unhappily almost universal 
among the belles of Paraguay) of 
carrying in her smooth, olive cheek a 
quid of tobacco that would astonish a 
man-of-war’s man, and “chawing”’ it 
everand anon with the relish of a 
Down-Easter over a “plug o’ real 
Jeames’ River.” 

“Well, really, senora, after all the 
wonders I’ve seen in this fairyland of 
yours, I had need write them down as 
fastasIsee them, lest, as your pro- 
verb says, one nail should drive out 
another!” 

And,in this, there is certainly no 
exaggeration. 

Senor Diaz’s rancho stands on a 

gentle slope, overlooking the broad, 
smooth sweep of one of the countless 
tributaries of the Parana, on the op- 
posite bank of which the wild grass 
surges upin one huge green waye to 
aheight of tenor a dozen feet. The 
house itself is of the characteristic 
type common to all parts of Spanish 
America —the cool, shady veranda; 
the long, low , front; the painted walls 
and cross-barred windows; the spa- 
cious patio or courtyard; the flat, 
parapeted azotea (roof); giving quite 
a fortress-like appearance to the 
whole building. For several acres 
around it, the cultivated ground, like 
a battalion of soldiers in the heart of 
a mob, displays its long, even lines of 
feathery sugar-cane and huge, ban- 
ner-like bananas, in striking contrast 
tothe dark, impenetrable masses of 
untamed junglethat shut it in. A 
very paradise, in truth, were there 
not a snake under every leaf by day, 
and more musquitoes than air to 
breathe at night. 
@‘You flatter our poor country, 
senor, with the courtesy of your na- 
tion. But, as Isee you are putting by 
your writing, I will task your gul- 
lantry so far as to beg your helpin 
watering my flowers, for it is not easy 
for me, with my lame hand, to man- 
age that great watering-pot ” 

“Be pleased to use my hands as 
those of your slave, senora, when and 
wherever you may need them. By- 
the-by,am I wrong in imagining that 
you promised me a story connected 
with the laming of the hand of 
which you speak? I would not will- 


ingly be troublesome, but when you 
have leisure——”’ 
“With pleasure, senor; it is very 


kind of you tointerest yourself in such 
a trifle. As soon asthe plants are 
watered, I shall have the honor of 
serving you a cup of coffee on the 
balcony; and then, if you are good 
enough to care to hear it, the story 
is quite at your service,” 4 . 





And accordingly, ten minutes later, 
I find myself sitting in the veranda 
over a cup of such coffee as I have 
not tasted since leaving Arabia, with 
little Lolita (Dolores,) my hostess’ 
only daughter and my especial pet, 
nestling at my side; while the senora, 
deftly rolling up and lighting a paper 
cigarette, begins as follows: 

“When we first came here, senor, a 
good many years ago, the place was 
very different from what you see it. 
My husband had gota grant of land 
from the Government, which was 
glad to give away ground about here 
toany onewho would take the trouble 
to clear it and well it might! For in 
those days the mato (jungle) reached 
right down to the water’s edge, and. 
such a black, horrid tangle it looked 
of briers, bamboos, Spanish bayonet, 
wild fig, liana, pirijao, locust-wood, 
and what not, that I felt as if I 
daren’t even go a step into it for fear 
of being lost altogether. But my 
husband and his peons went manfully 
to work, chopping, felling, rooting, 
fencing, digging, all .day long, except 
justin the worst heat, and many a 
time I’ve seen them come back so 
tired out that they just dropped down 
to sleep where they were, and it was 
only when they woke up again, three 
or four hours later, that they had any 
thought of food. 

‘However, bit by bit,we began to get 
the ground in some sort of order; but 
even when we had cleared it, and be- 
gun to plant it, we had still plenty of 
enemies to fight against. The ants 
were the worst; for, apart from the 
havoe which they always make in a 
plantation, they have a way of run- 
ning their galleries underground till 
they fairly undermine the whole sur- 
face, and it breaks in just like the 


crust ofa pie, There’s a place a little 
to the north of this (we'll show it you 
one of these days, when we goup the 
river ina boat) where you see a huge 
pitin the ground, full of bushes and 
wild grass, with here and there a few 
mouldering timbers, where a whole 
village sank at once, the foundations 
having been fairly honeycombed by 
the ants! Andthence comes our say- 
ing that Paraguuy has two enemies— 
‘los Indios bravos y los Indios — hormi- 
gas!’ (the wild Indians and the ant 
Indians). 

“However, luckily for us, there were 
no Indians about there, except the 
Indios mandos (tame Indians), who 
behaved well enough, and used to 
bring us food and dried meat in ex- 
ehange for knives and aguardiente, 
Andas for the ants, what with poi- 
soning them, and digging up their 
nests, and flooding their galleries with 
boiling water, we managed to get the 
better of them at last, though even 
now they sometimes make a chacu 
(foray) upon us from the woods 
around, But after them came another 





pest that was far worse — the 
snakes, Ineed hardly tell you, who 
have been through the forests your- 


self, how they swarm there, and fora 
time I really gave myself up for lost. 
My [J husband used to call them the 
tax-gatherers, and really they were 
quite as regular; not a day that we 
didn’t find one or two about the 
house. And onece—O Santissima 
Madre!— whata fright I got! .When 
Lolita was only a few months old, 
my husband and his men had gono 
out to their work one morning as 
usual, and I was busy in the house, 
with the child lyingasleep on a mat 
atthe other end of the room, when all 
atonce I caught sight of a mouse’s 
skin on the floor, the body sucked 
clean outof it likean orange. I knew 
at once that there must be a snake 
somewhere about, for they’re mighty 
fond of mice, and that’s just the way 


they deal with them; but, lookas I 
might, I could see no snake any- 
where, till suddenly the thought 


struck me—could it be under the 
child’s mat? As gently asI could I 
lifted upone corner, and there it was, 
the long, slimy, green and yellow 
beast, curled snugly up and _ fast 
asleep, Ay de mi! whata start I got! 
I knew that I coulddo nothing with 
it myself, for it was a sort that you 
ean only kill by shooting them; so I 
ran out into the courtyard, and, lucki- 
ly, the first thing I saw was on> hun- 





teryose, with his gun on his shoulder, 
I called him at once and he settled 
the beast with a charge of small-shat. 

“However, as the work went on, 
and we got more and more ground 
cleared, our visitors began to forsake 
us; for snakes must have a thick 
cover to burrow in, and when that’s 
taken from them they soon siink off. 
Sothen I began to hope that we were 
fairly at the end of our troubles; but 
we weren’t— we were only at the be- 
ginning of them. 


“T don’t know how it was—perhaps 
it may have been that, asthe proverb 
says, everything must have its turn— 
but somehow, all through our troub- 
les with the ants and serpents, the 
bigger beasts had never disturbed us 
at all; but now, just as we were be- 
ginning to have a little peace from 
our other plagues, the four-footed 
gentlemen began to come on the stage 
at last. 

“One © morning, just as were at 
breakfast, in cuime one of our va- 
queros with news that our cattle, 
while feeding among the long grass 
on the other side of the river, had 
been attacked by a jaguar and one of 
them killed. 

“The : fellow who brought the news 
had had to run for bis life, and would 
hardly have escaped had there been 


anything on him fit to eat, or had 
there not been a fat ox ready to hand 
instead. As it was, he looked so 
thoroughly frightened (though he 


was a brave fellow enough), that it 
made usall rather serious. However, 
a week passed without any fresh 
alarm, and we were beginning to get 
over it, when suddenly in came three 
or four Indians in a great flurry, to 
tellus thata huge jaguar had broken 
into their encampment and killed a 
woman and one of their dogs. 

“When my husband heard the 
story he made surethat it was the 
same beastthat had fallen upon our 
cattle; for they described it as being of 
avery strange color, far lighter than 
any that had ever been seen in those 
parts before, and from that they 
had nicknamed it ‘The Pale Death.’ 
So, then, we all thought it full time 
to do something; and my husband 
called his men together to go out and 
hunt it down. 

“I remember that morning well, 
though it will be a year ago the day 
after to-morrow. Away they went 
merrily enough, every man with his 
gun and hunting-knife, and Moro, 
the bloodhound, along with them, 
My husband turned and kissed his 
hand to me just as they entered the 
wood, and then they were gone! 

“When I found myself all alone in 
thehouse with Lolita, and thought of 
what might happen if they met this 
horrible beast, I was so frightened, 
that (although [had no thought ofany 
chance of danger to myself), I wasn’t 
satisfied till Ihad shut and barred 
every door in the house; and then I 
eame and sat downin the drawing- 
room, and took Lolita in my lap, and 
tried to tell her a story. 

“Suddenly I heard a scraping along 
the roof, and then a dull thump, like 
the fall of something heavy! Anxious 
and nervous asI was, it gave mea 
terrible start, though I little dreamt 
what it really was. But the next mo- 
ment came a sound just overhead 
that I could not mistake—a long, 
hoarse roar, that I had heard many 
a time in the forest at night, and 
never heard without feeling my heart 
stand still. Thenthe thought struck 
me: ‘Oh, heaven—the jaguar!’ 


“Dios de mi alma! I shall never 
forget that moment! Forone minute 
Iwas quite sick and helpless, as if 
allthe life had been struck out of me 
at one blow, and then a_ thought 
flashed upon me. There was no keep- 
ing the jaguar ont, for most of the 
doorways were only hung with cur- 
tains; but inthe store-room close by 
there was a huge wooden corn-chest, 
nearly empty, and big enough to hold 
sixor seven people at once. If Lolita 
and I could only get in there, I 
thought, we might be saved yet! 

“Sol snatched up the chiid, ran 
with her into the store-room, and 
crouched down inthechest. Unlucki- 
ly it closed with a spring-lock, so 





wnac 4 nau wo Keep tne lid slightly 
open with my left hand, to avoid be- 
ing shut down and stifled outright; 
but it had an overlapping edge sev- 
eral inches long, which quite ccvered 
my fingers. 

“T was not a moment too soon. 
Hardly had I got fairly settled in my 
hiding-place whenI heard the great 
claws scraping the floor, and the hun- 
gry ‘sniff’ as the jaguar quested 
about in search of food. He came 
straight to the chest, and there stop- 
ped short a moment as if suspecting a 
trap. Then he put his head close to 
the narrow opening, so that I could 
feel his hot th on my face, and 
sniffed once or twice to satisfy him- 
self, and then tried to force the lid 
up with his paw! 

“Ay de mi! how I trembled! but, 
thank God, the great paw would not 
go into the little chink. All he 
could do was to get his tongue in and 
lick my fingers, making them bleed 
as ifthey had been rasped witha saw. 
Andthen, what with the taste of blood, 
and whet with hearing Lolita crying 
inside (for she, poor darling, was as 
much frightened asI was), his fury 
was froused, and he began to roar, 
not an honest, deep-mouthed, lion- 
roar, but a sharp, snarling yell that 
made my blood run cold. Ugh! I 
ean’t think how I didn’t die outright; ° 
but the touch of Lolita’s little arm, 
clinging round my neck, seemed to 
give me courage. 

“But the worst was still to come. 
Finding that he could not reach me 
frum below, he sprang on the top of 
the chest, crushing my hand between 
the lidand the upper edge. Then I 
thought all was over, and gave a 
scream that made the whole house 
ring. 

“My scream was answered by a 

sound that made my heart leap—the 
distant cry of a bloodhound! The 
jaguar heard it, too, for he leaped 
down and stood listening a moment, 
and then rantothe door, asif to es- 
cape. 
“There it was again—much nearer 
—and with it the voices of men call- 
ing to each other. They were coming 
back. Meanwhile the jaguar seemed 
toget bewildered, and ran wildly up 
and down the inner gallery. 

Suddenly there came a loud shout 
atone of the windows, and then two 
shots and a frightful yell; and then 
my husband’s voice, strained to its 
loudest, ‘Cachita! where are you?’ 

“T just managed to crawl to the 
door and let him in, and then I faint- 
ed outright. ; 

“They told me afterward that our 
bloodhound had struck the trail ,of 
the jaguar leading straight toward 
the house, and then they all set off to 
run like madmen, fearingsome harm 
to me. My husband and Jose dis- 
tanced the rest, and came up just in 
time to shoot the beast through the 
window; but he told me afterward 
that when he saw it rushing about 
inside, he felt like one under the col- 
lar ofthe garotte (the instrument og 
execution). 

“As for my hand,it wasso crushed 
that I couldn’t stir a joint ofit for 
weeks after. The Indians doctored 
itfor me, and they tell me I shali 
have the use of it again by-and-by; 
but I don’t need that to remind me of 
thatday. If I liveathousand y 
I shall never forget it!” : 





SuYLOCK 


The Rabbi Bettelheim of San Fran- 
cisco, in a lecture on “The Merchart 
of Venice,’”’ declares that Shylock is 
not a fairtype of a Jew. Shakespeare 
erroneously makes a devout Jew con- 
duct himself as no devout Jew would 
have done under like circumstances, 
amistake which the Rabbi would ex- 
cuse, because the dramatist could 
have hadno means of knowing their 
characteristics. The Rabbi, however, 
accuses Shakespeare of founding the 
play upon the incident of Gertendus 
and Manu, which oceurred in Venice 
thirty years betore,and exactly re- 
roan the facts. Gertendus, a 
Christian, lent money to Manu, a Jew, 
exacting as a bond a hand’s breath of 
the debtor’s flesh. Manu could not 
pay, and Gertendus demanded the 
penalty. The case came before In- 

uisitor Sixtus, who decided against . 
the Christian creditor. 


















































i THE OPAL. : 


Among the substances belonging to 
themineral kindom,known as precious 
stones, few have been held in greater 
estimation than the opal. So much 
has this been the case that the epithet 
“precious” is used to designate the 
rarer kinds of this stone, there being 
several varieties. The opal is hydrat- 
ed silica, and less hard even than the 
amethyst; for while the hardness of 
the sapphire compared with that of 
the diamond is as 9 to 10, the amethyst 
is7to 10, and the opal only as 6 to 10. 

It is termed ‘“pcederos’’ by the 
Greeks, and inthe Orphie poems is 
said to imitate the complexion of a 
lovely youth. Pliny says:—“Of all 
precious stones, it is opal that presents 
the greatest difficulties of description, 
it displaying at once the piercing fire 
of carbunculus, the purple brilliancy 
of amethystos and the sea green of 
smaragdus, the whole blended to- 
gether and refulgent with a brightness 
that is quite incredible.” 

This display of tints is owing to 
numerous minute and irregular fis- 
sures that traverse the stone ina cer- 
tain direction,containing lamine ofair 
that reflects rays of different inten- 
sity and various colors. But-its-struc- 
ture causes it to beso fragile that an 
opal set in aring has been known to 
split by holding the hand too close to 
the fire on afrosty day. It is also sub- 
ject to deterioration, for if the fissures 
upon which itsiridescence depends be- 
come choked up by dust or grease its 
value is gone. Theonly way of restor- 
ing its beauty is by subjecting it toa 
certain amount of heat, a hazardous 
experiment with so brittle a stone. 

Like most other gems known to the 
ancients, opals were originally im- 
ported from India; but they are now 
found extensively in Hungury, Mexico, 
Honduras and other places. The 
finest and largest are discovered em- 
bedded in porphyry, in the mines of 
Czernovitza in Hungary. The largest 
opal known to the ancients was in the 
ring of Nonius, on account of which 
its possessor was proscribed by Mare 
Antony. It was of the size of a hazel 
nut, and was valued at a sum equal to 
$10,000 of our money. When Nonius 
took to flight he carried nothing with 
him but this ring. “How marvelous,” 
adds Pliny, ‘‘must have been the 
cruelty, how marvelous the luxurious 
passion of Antonius, thus to proscribe 
aman for the possession of a jewel; 
and no less marvelous must have 
been the obstinacy of Nonius, who 
could thus dote upon what had been 
the cause of his proscription.’”’” The 
largest opal known isin the impertal 
cabinet at Vienna; forthis gem £50, 
000 has been offeredand refused. The 
most beautiful was in possession of 
the Empress Josephine. It was nam- 
ed “The Burning of Troy,” from the 
numerous red flames playing over its 
surface. 

A belief in the talismanic properties 
of the opal was prevalent. The Turks 
are fully convinced that it comes from 
no earthly mine, but falls direct from 
heaven in the lightning. Marbodious 
relates that it confers the gift of in- 
visibility upon the possessor, so that a 
thief wearing this gem might carry off 
his plunder in open day. The opal is 
incapable of being engraved as a 
signet, but cubalistic rings have been 
preserved where certain signs have 
been marked upon the opal; and one 
is mentioned as also having astrolog- 
ical figures carved upon the circle of 
gold. 

The gopal is never cut in facets, but 
always en cabochon. The polishing 
isa workof time and care on account 
ofthe soft nature of the stone. So 
delicately has it to be handled that 
even the emery powder employed 
must be adoucie, namely, the emery 
which has been already used in polish- 
ing other gems, and thus deprived of 
its asperities. 





The Smithsonian Institution is making 
a collection of specimens of all the ani- 
mals of the United States that are hunt- 
ed or trapped for economical purposes; 
and also of the different apparatus used 
in their capture by hunters, trappers, and 
sportsmen. ‘ 











A WONDERFUL ESCAPE {OF AN AR- 
TIST’S MODEL, 

M. dOreet gives some curious and 
heretofore unknown details respecting 
a famous model who posed for the Atalan- 
ta of Pradier and the young girl in 
Gerome’s “Cock Fight,” now in the gal- 
lery of Luxembourg. She was also the 
personage from whom Henri Murger 
drew his Musette. She was a thorough 
original, and though she arrived in’ Paris 
ayoung and illiterate peasant, she man- 
aged to educate herself, even going so 
farasto study Latin. While posing for 
the Atalanta, she ceased one day to come 
at the accustomed hour, so Pradier went 
in search of her, aud found her, as he 
thought, lying dead. An attack of brain 
fever had struck her down, and in a few 
days all was over to all appearance. But 
this seeming death was only the rigidity of 
an intense attack of catalepsy, and poor 
Musette knew all that was passing 
around her. After the first shock was 
over, Pradier concluded that he would 
take a cast from the corpse. The model- 
ling of the hands and feet gave the poor 
patient no uneasiness, but it was far 
otherwise when it was a question of tak- 
inga cast from the head and chest 
Even if care had been taken to keep the 
mouth and _ nostrils free, which in the 
ease of an artists modelling a corpse was 
extremely improbable, the weight of the 
plaster on her chest would infallibly suf- 
focate her. So great was poor Masette’s 
fright that that the very excess of her 
terror triumphed over the lethargy and 
enabled her to break its fetters. ‘To the 
amazement of the artist the supposed 
corpse bounded from the bed, and seizing 
a mass of the half liquid plaster, she 
dashed it fullin Pradier’s face. The vio- 
lent exertion did her good. A profuse 
perspiration ensued and Musette was 
saved. But the sculptor vainly tried to 
win her favor again, She never forgave 
him for merely being the innocent causeof 
her death by suffocation, even though he 
did actually save her life. She refused ever 
to set foot in his studio again and Pradier 
was forced to engage another model to 
complete his Atalanta. 





The inhabitants of the quiet little vil- 
lage of Haslemere, England,was somewhat 
startled on a recent Sunday, by a woman 
named Vincent, who had an impression 
that she must offer up a seriptural sacri- 
fice. Seizing acat she decapitated it with a 
hatchet. Immediately afterward she%cut 
off herleft hand with the same instrument, 
because, as she said, it had offended her, 
When she had severed it at the wrist‘ 
all but a small piece of skin, she ran 
about with it dangling. She was re- 
moved to an asylum 





Ether drankards are aproduct of Eng- 
land. In a Londonderry neighborhood 
an official report has been made of two 
deaths caused by drinking ether, and 
“notwithstanding attempts made by the 
clergy and ethers of influence” to stop 
the practice, it seems to be spreading. 


Colonel M. E. Thornton, an Atlanta 
(Ga.) journalist and politician, has won 
a two hundred dollar bet by eating a 
quail a day for thirty successive days, 
He experienced nausea with the eleventh 
bird, and thereafter only accomplished 
his task with great difficulty. 


That the nasal twang is not wholly 
contined to New England is proved by 
Spurgeon's recent advice to some young 
clergymen, “Moreover, brethren, avoid 
the use of the noseas an organ of speech, 
forthe best authorities are agreed that 
it is intended to smell with.” 


At the Exeter (Eng.) Assizes a school- 
master named Starbridge has been sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude for 
brutally flogging a youth who failed to 
complete his exercise in arithmetic. In 
consequenca of the punishment in- 
flicted, tha boy has lost the sight of one 
eye. j 








A correspondent of an English pa- 
per tells of an amusing exploit of a 
female dacoit, the authenticity of 
which he can vocuch for, which 
proves that these gentry occasionally 
callin the aid o f the fair sex, on emer- 
gencies,as_ the victim of the follow- 
ing adventure--a Tahsildar—experi- 
encend to his cost. This worthy offi. 
cial was returning from Madras to 
Rannypett (distant six miles from Ar- 
cot) with a large sum of money in 
his possession, and on arriving at 
the Arcot Railway Station, procured a 
jutka to convey him to his destina- 
tion. Hewas accosted by a female, 
who requested a seat in nis vehicle, 
alleging asa reason for not hiring an- 
other the circumstance of having a 
sum ofmoney in her possession, and 
her dread of dacoits. The petitioner 
being young and extremely pretty, 
the gallant Tahsildar immediately ac- 
ceded to her request, and doubtless 
to relieve the monotony of the drive, 
proceeded to make strong love to his 
fair companion. She received his 
advances with great favor, and even 
went so far as to knock off his tur- 
ban, which is the greatest mark of ap- 
probation a Hindoo lady can bestow 
on her lover, as equivalent to the 
“Ask Papa” of own fair maidens. 
Greatly flattered by his conquest, the 
enamored Tahsildar proceeded to re- 
adjust his turban, when his fair in- 
amorata started up with great vivac- 
ity,seized him by the plaited top-knot 
of hair which graced his noble head, 
and holding a knife to his throat, kept 
him in that inglorious and undigni- 
fied position, while she rifled him of 
all he possessed; not content with 
which, and doubtless desirous of re- 
taining a sowvenir of the pleasant 
event, she deliberately proceeded to 
add insult to injury by cutting off the 
top-knot of her astonished swain. Any 
one who understands the veneration 
with which this appendix is regarded 
by orthodox Hindoos, will sympathize 
with the victim’s feelings of horror, 
on discovering that he was ruthlessly 
plundered not only of his wealth, but 
also of this cherished and distinctive 
badge of caste. 





The greatest obstacle to being he- 


roic is the doubt whether one may not - 


be going to prove one’s self a fool; 
the truest heroism is to resist the 
donbt; and the profoundest wisdom 
to know when it ought to be resisted, 
and when to be obeyed. 





Brigham Young has just completed, 
from his own plans and under his own 
supervision, anew store on East ‘Temple 
street, Salt Lake City, that is 318 feet long 
fifty-three feet wide, and three stories 
high. _It is built of red sandstone, roofed 
with iron, and is the finest commerciay 
establishment west of the Mississippi. 


The broken arm bone of a patient in a 
hospital at Troy would not heal, although 
all the usual modes of cure were tried. 
‘Then he was put under the influence of 
ether, an incision four inches long was 
made parallel to the bone, and the 
broken part exposed. ‘The ends were 
fitted together after being sawed on the 
surface, holes were drilled, and silver 
wire put through. The healing was 
thereafter rapid. 


The London Tincs’ Birmingham ad- 
vices make the following important 


_ Statement:— “Merchants [newly returned 


from the north of Europe give a very 
gloomy account of trade prospects. The 
American tool and implement makers ap- 
pear to be competing successfully with us 
inall the Northern markets, where Ameri- 
ean hay forks in particular have secured 
quite a monopoly of favor.” 


The Chinese have built a man-of-war, 
and name her “The Terror of Western 
Nations.”.. But she has not proved much 
of aterror yet, for the Gorvenment al- 
lowance of. grease for the ways was so 
small that she was launched with great 
difficulty, and when launched the en- 


4 gines refused to work the screw, and the 


Chinese are wondering how they are to 
start her on her mission of terror, 


= . ———— 
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JET. 


Jet is of the same nature as amber, and 
is, indeed, frequently found in the same 
beds of lignite. It was valued by the 
ancients chiefly for its supposed virtues; 
mixed with wine it was thought a sover- 
ign cure for toothache. It was also em- 
ployed in divination. If it remained un- 
consumed in the fire the desire of the in- 
terrogator would be accomplished. 

Jet was used for ornamental purposes 
in Britain even before the Roman con- 
quest; large rings of this material, that 
had served for bracelets and anklets, be- 
ing frequently met with among ancient 
British remains. The Romans, however, 
soon learned te appreciate its sombre 
beauties. When the repairs of the Church 
of St. Gereon at Cologne were going on 
in 1846, two stone coffins were disinter- 
red, in one of which a complete set of jet 
ornaments, supposed to have belonged to 
a priestess of Cybele, was discovered. 

In the middle ages jet was known as 
black amber, but it does not appear to 
have been extensively used. It is found 
in various places in the south of France,’ 
and works in jet are carried on in the 
district of Narbonne. In Wurtemberg 
also jet is manufactured into buttons, 
snuff-boxes, bracelets and such like arti- 
cles; but there is no place so celebrated 
for work of this description as Whitby, 
in Yorkshire. Drayton mentions that 
part of the coast as abounding in jet. 
The Whitby trade in jet dates back as far 
as 1598, and it now, in digging and manu- 
facturing, gives employment to upwards 
of 500 men, women and children, The 
price of Whitby jet varies from ten to 
eighteen shillings the pound weight, ac- 
cording to its quality. It is stated that the 
value of the jet obtained and manufac- 
tured in England amounts to £20,000 
yearly. 





APPARATUS FOR ‘TAKING FLyina Sounn- 
incs.—The apparatus for taking flying 
soundings— an English invention — has 
attracted much notice from  naucalit 
men. It consists of an oval weight of 
leat, thirty pounds, attached by half a 
fathom of hemp cord toaring or thim- 
ble properly secured on one end of a 
length of 200 fathoms of piano-forte 
wire coiled on an exceedingly light 
wheel - of thin galvanized sheet iron of 
about a foot diameter, mounted on a 
frame-work fixed in a convenient position 
on the ship's’ taffrail. The wheel has a 
second rim, with a simple kind of fric- 
tion brake, by which a constant. force of 
five pounds is applied to it when the 
wire is running out. There is also at- 
tached to the same shaft a ratchet wheel 
and pawl, which can be thrown out of 
gear orinto gear at pleasure. A counter 
to count up 200 turns completes the ap- 
paratus, ‘To take a sounding by it the 
plan isto let the weight hang by a short 
cord direct from the wheel and clear of 
the taffrail, and then to liftthe pawl and 
throw it out of gear, holding the wheel 
by hand till ready to begin, then to let 
gothe rim and stand by. The moment 
the wheel is heard to go slower the rim 
is to’ be laid hold of with both hands, pro- 
tected bya piece of canvas or thick 
leather gloves, and stopped. It is only 
necessary to read the counter, and the 
sounding is complete. Two men, work- 
ing on handles applied for the purpose, 
haul in the wire and recover the lead 
easily and speedily. 





Columbus, Ga., claims the position of 
the Lowell of theSouth. She is nowrun- 
ning 35,000 spindles and 1,000 looms, be- 
sides many iron and other industrial en- 
terprises. The city was destroyed in 
1865, and all these have been replaced 
since with Southern money. 


Voltaire, seeking in popular errors 
themselves the means of preservation 
from them, said to his friends, the D’Hol- 
bachites, who had railed too much against 
the Divine Being at supper, “As Ido not 
wish to be murdered by my servants to- 





night, allow me to shut the doors,” 
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‘ihe Springing Life. 





Ro» fates the last long streak of snow, 
Now bourgeons every maze ot quick 
About the flowering squares, and thic> 

Ly ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drown'd in yonder living bluo 
The lark becomes a sightless song 
Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea. 
Where now the sea mew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build aad brood; tlat live their lives 
From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens, too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 
And buds and blossoms like the rest. 
Alfred Tennyson, 


LT 


Saved. 


“Miss Violet, will you give this let- 
ter to Mrs. Maltby ?” 

Ihad my hands full of drawing me- 
terials; but I received the letter, and 
continued on my way to Mrs. Maltby’s 
dressing-room. 

The drawings were little studies I had 
made while down at the sea-side, where I 
had spent my vacation; made for Mrs. 
Maltby— to whomI had been “compan- 
ion” for a year—and Mrs. Maltby had 
been interested in them, saying, “louch 
them up a bit,*Violet, andI will get a 
portfolio for them and keep them.” 

Iusually sat with her, in her dressing- 
room, through 
thither I now repaired to touch up the 
drawings, while she sat with her slip- 
pered feeton the fender, embroidering 
with purple and crimson wools. 

I gave her the letter, and went to a 
low seat in the deep bay window. I 
sharpened a pencil, and then happened to 
glance toward my companion. Her 
face was ashy white. Her profile was 
turned toward me. In its regularity and 
pallor it looked like a face cut in stone. 
But I had never seen it look sosharp and 
deathly. ‘The letter was clenched in her 
hand, I had brought her bad news, 

I was shocked, but silent. I tried to 
remember what I knew of her family re- 
lations, She was a handsome, black- 
haired woman of fifty, who had been 
early widowed, and returned to her 
father’s house. Her parents were dead. 
Her mother had died in her infancy, and 
she had been the mistress of Redburn 
Halleversince. It was not long, how- 
ever, since her father’s decease. She had 
never had achild. She hadno brothers 
or sisters whom I had ever heard of. I 
could not surmise what had happened. 
I saw her burn the letter; and then 
she rose and left the room, 

Afterwards I guessed whom that com- 
munication was from. 

A week passed. They were quiet and 
comfortable but rather monotonous 
weeks at Redburn. But, though young, 
I was less restless than most girls. I was 
not unhappy with Mrs, Maltby. Only 
sometimes I wished for alittle change. 

It came—a most startling episode. 

We had company to dine, Mrs, Malt- 
by’s lawyer and personal friend, from 
own. I was dressing her hair, as It 
sometimes did, for she liked my arrange- 
ments— pronouncing them artistic. Sud- 
denly, without knock or warning,the door 
was flung open and a young man walked in. 

Ifelt Mrs. Maltby start under my 
hands. I, myself, was frightened—the 
intruder looked so bold and reckless, 
He was very handsome; but he seemed 
tome to have been traveling long, or to 
have come out of some revel. His linen 
was soiled, his long, clustering hair un- 
brushed, and eyes bloodshot. Yet his 
appearance was singularly attractive. I 
had never before seen so high-bred and 
graceful a man, 





Mrs. Maltby did not speak tohim. He 
seated himself before and not far from 
her, however. 

“Go on, Violet,” she said. 





the morning. And -° 





“Certainly, let the young lady proceed 
with her task,” he said quickly. “What 
I[haveto say need not interfere with her 
employment. I understand that she is 
your companion and confidante, though I 
have not had the pleasure of meeting her 
before.” 

The last sentence appeared to have 
been quite mechanically spoken, for he 
had fixed his eyes fiercely upon Mrs, 
Maltby’s face and seemed to see only 
her. I went on, pinning up the braids of 
her hair as | had been bid; but my 
hands’ trembled. I could not see her 
face, but I think she met that look 
steadily. 

“You refused me,” he said, in afar dif- 
ferent tone from that in which he had at 
first spoken, low and concentrated. 

“Certainly,” she answered. 

“Do you want my blood upon your 
head?” he exclaimed. 

“I washed my hands clear of you long 
ago,” she answered, composedly. 

“Long ago,” he repeated; and a wave 
of emoticn that was inexplicable to me 
went over his face. 

Then he wassilent. I don’t know why, 
but fromthat momentI pitied him. He 
got up, and commenced walking the 
floor. 

“I tell you, Winifred, I must have this 
money,” he said. “I must have it, and 
to-night, to-night,” he repeated. 

Mrs. Maltby was silent. I caught a 
glimpse of her face. Flint was not 
harder. 

“Let me have it, Winifred,’ he said, 
pausing before her. “And I promise you 
it shall be the last time.” 

She made no reply. 


“The lasttime. I mean it, Winifred.” 


His voice faltered. She did not 
speak. 

“Will you?” 

“No,” she replied, with no emotion 
whatever. 


His face had been working with some 
strong, deep feeling. But that mono- 
syllable seemed to strike him like a blow- 
He stood looking at her, his face still and 
desperate. 

“I did not think God could make such 
awoman as you are,” he said at last. 

Ifelt her shrink beneath the actual 
horror with which he seemed to regard 
her. But she spoke with unaltered com- 
posure. 

“I told you, more than a year ago, that 
I should pay no more debts of yours 
contracted in gambling, or in any other 
way,” she said. “I meantit; you know 
thatI meant it. I have given you fair 
warning. I shall not change.” 

He did not speak; his head was drooped 
upon his breast; he was deathly pale. 

“Thave done my duty by you, Guy— 
you know that I have,” she added. 

“Yes, you have been just; but you 
have never besn mercifal,” he replied 
“Oh,God!” He flung up his arms with a 
bitter ery that wrung my heart. 

Tlooked at her. No; she did not re- 
lent or go to him. He had flung him- 
self into a chair, and, with his head 
dropped into his arms folded upon the 
back, was the most hopeless figure I had 
everseen. She rose, for I had finished 
her hair, and took a seat nearer the fire. 
Her lips were gray, asif she were cold; 
but her face was still as inflexible as 
flint. 

He gave a groan, and started up sud- 
denly. 

“I am going,” he said. “I——” He 
met her eye and asked, “Why do you not 
killme! — I was altogether in your hands 
once. You killed her, you will re- 
member.” 

Aslight flush stained her cheek. 

“You would have made her happy I 


“suppose, if she had lived,” she said, sar- 


eastically. But the sting did not seem 
to reach him. 

“If she had lived? Oh, heaven, if she 
had lived! 


Winifred, may God deal by 
you as you have dealt by me.” 

“Iam _ willing,” she answered. 

He remained but a moment longer. 
Wrapping his cloak about him. he gave 





her one look of reproach, and left the 
room. I looked wistfully at her; she did 
not speak to me, and I, too, went away, 

“She was illthe next day; but on the 
following day she appeared much as 
usual. 

Of all that I thought and felt, I, of 
course, said . nothing. The matter was 
no affair of mine. _I understood that the 
two were brother and sister—that the 
young man was named Guy Sedley—that 
he was dissolute and in disgrace—that 
Mrs. Maltby had taken care of him in 
boyhood, but now ignored the relation- 
ship. I was in no way allowed to learn 
any more. 

But on the second night I was awak- 
ened by a light shining into my chamber. 
It was something unusual, for the little 
elock on the mantle was chiming twelve. 
After a moment,1 slipped out of bed, 
and glided toward the open door. The 
long, embroidered folds of my night- 
dress nearly tripped me up; but I made 
no noise with my bare feet upon the 
deep velvet of the carpet. I don’t know 
know whom I expected to see—certain- 
ly not Guy Sedley, kneeling before a 
sandal-wood chest, with papers strown 
around him onthe floor. Ataper burn- 
ing on the mantle showed his face per- 
fectly cool as he went on searching for 
something. He must have come through 
my room to reach the apartment, for it 
had no opening but into my chamber. 
Iwas aware that the papers in the chest 
were valuable; that there was money 
placed there. I saw that he was robbing 
his sister. 

“I saw, too,a dirk-knife on the floor, 
close at his side. 

I looked at him an instant—even then, 
I remembered to pity him—then glided 
forward, snatched the knife,and leapt 
back to the door. I was mistress of the 
situation; for I had come from behind 
him, and done allas ina flash; and as he 
rose to his feet, I stood with a calmness 
that showed that it was not my intention 
to immediately arouse the house. 

With a presence of mind equal to my 
own, he put the roll of bank notes he 
had been searching for into the pocket 
of his waistcoat, and with a glittering 
eye regarded me speculatively. I was 
petite,and I had not screamed. I know, 
now, that he was not much afraid of 
me. 

“You have been robbing your sister,’ 
Isaid; “but if you will put the money 
back I will let you go.” 

His intense attention of me changed to 
a look of wonder. 

“You child, are you not afraid of me?” 
he asked. 

“No,” I answered, truthfully. 

“But I watched you in your sleep, a 
moment ago, debating whether it were 
necessary to kili you or not.” 

“You must have been glad to find that 
it was not necessary,” I said. 

He looked more astonished than be- 
fore; but Idid not stop to think of 
that. 

“Put the money back,” 1 said. 

“No!” he said, firmly. “I will murder 
you first.” 

“Donot do that,”said I. “I am your 
friend. I was sorry for you that day.” 

He did not speak, but « troubled look 
disturbed the pale  fixedness of his 
face. 
~ “How much money have you there?” I 
asked. 

“One hundred pounds.” 

“And you need it very much?” 

“Very much,” he replied with a bit- 
ter smile, 

“Please put it back,” I said. “She has 
been just to you; I wouldlike to be mer- 
eifal. I will sive you the money.” 

“You!” 

“T have it—yos— here in my room. Let 
me show you.” 

“I flung open the door, next to my 
writing-desk, and came back to him. 

“These I will give you freely,” I said, 
opening the roll of notes. “You said to 
her that it should be the last time, and I 
hope——” 





He had taken the notes into his hand, 
looking at them ina kind of unbelieving 
way. 

‘You may hope that you have saved 
me,” he said, in alow voice. 

We were silent for a moment. 

“You know now that I was very sorry 
for you,” I said, with tears in m g, yes. 

“Yes,” he said, gravely; “and “ove you 
for it.” 

He put Mrs. Maltby’s money back and 
rearranged the chest. I began to listen, 
nervously, for voices about the house; 
but all was very still. He locked the 
chest and gave me the key. 

“You know ,where it is kept ?” 

“Yes; in earawer in her dressing- 
room.” I wondered how he had obtained 
it. “Hasten and get away !” 

“There isno danger; | made my way 
hither carefully. Pure, brave little 
girl, how fearless you are for yourself!” 

He looked at me earnestly, as if he 
wished to carry awayaclear memory of 
my features; then he wrapped his cloak 
about him, flung upthe sash, and leapt 
soundlessly out into the darkness. I ex- 
tinguished the taper, and crept back to 
bed. Idid not hear a sound about the 
house until daybreak. 

When I arose I saw the dirk-knife glit- 
tering in the sunshine near my writting- 
desk whereI had lain it. Then I shud- 
dered. 

A year later | was the mistress of Red- 
burn; the beautiful house, the spacious 
grounds were all mine. Mrs. Maltby 
had died and bequeathed them to me. 

On her dying bed she said, “Violet, you 
are my heiress. There is only one living 
being who has my blood in his veins; 
him I disown.” She paused, and then 
went on: “You have seen my brother. 
Iloved him; I was ambitious for him, 
but his natural bent was evil. We had 
a cousin Flora, a child, who was brought 
up withhim. They were engaged to be 
married. ButI forbade it. I revealed 
toher his dissipation. I told her of his 
debts and deeds of daring. She loved 
him, she trusted him,—but she was deli- 
cate, and died. Hesays I killed her.” 

She grew pale, even past her dying 
pallor. She went on, “WhenI saw him 
last, the officers of justice were after 
him; he was a defaulter. He had stolen 
money to pay his gambling debts. He 
is probably lying in jail now; but I will 
have none of him. I was just to him, 
and I will never forgive him.” 

“So she died, hard as a flint to the 
last. Andi was mistress of Redburn. 

“I was young. Iwas fond of gaiety. I 
had now the means at my disposal. 
Every summer my house was filled with 
guests. Inthe winter] was in London 
or abroad. And yet I lived only on tho 
interest of the money bestowed upon 
me. 

Three years passed, I had never heard 
aword of Guy Sedley, when, one day, 
the Bromleys of London, who were com- 
ing to visit me, asked leave to bring 8 
friend; I extended the solicited invita- 
tion, and Guy Sedley came. It was a 
shock; but he gave no token of the past. 
Reclaimed from his errors, he was so re- 
fined and manly that he wasthe most dis- 
tinguished of my guests. 


Iloved him,— but I thought, “He must 
hate me,the usurper of his rights. He 
is poor because Ihave his patrimony. I 
have no right to Redburn, and I will not 
keep it. 1 will give it back to him.” 

An opportunity came. He was sitting 
on the terrace one bright evening. I 
went and took a seat near him. 

“How lovely this view is!” he ex- 
claimed, pointing toward the distant 
hills. 

“Yes, and you shall wish for your 
right no longer, Mr. Sedley. Redburn is 
yours, ‘I have no claim to it.” He did 
not speak, and I went on: “Your sister 
was just. And she would have made you 
the heir if she had lived to see you 
what you are to-day.” 

“But it was your mercy, not her jus- 
tice, Miss Sedley, that saved me. Vivlet, 
Ilove you,and will take Redburn with 
vour hand, not else.” 








— 
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Iput my hand in his, trusting him, 
loving him utterly, and proud very 
proud to make him the master of Red- 
burn, Nor have I ever regretted it, 





TRE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE, 


The following facts respecting the 
personality of the illustrious men who 
imperiled their property, their liberty 
and their lives by attaching their signa- 
tures to that instrument which estab- 
lished our national Independence will be 
read with interest as the Centenial ani- 
versary of the day which witnessed the 
event draws nigh:— 

The thirteen States then comprising 
the American colonies were represented 
inthe assemblage that passed the meas- 
ure by fifty-one members. Thirty-seven 
enjoyed the benefits of collegate train- 
ing, twenty were lawyers, four were phy- 
sicians, five were clergymen, three were 
farmers, and the remainder were en- 
gagedin various mercantile pursuits, ex- 
cept Roger Sherman, the shvemaker, and 
Benjamin Franklin; who boasted of being 
a printer, yet was a statesman and a 
philosopher. | Benjamin Franklin was the 
oldest among the members and Edward 
Rutledge the youngest. Robert Morris 
was the most opulent, and wasthe finan- 
cier of the administration, negotiating 
extensive loans for the use of the govern- 
ment upon his personal credit. He died in 
prison, having been incarcerated for 
debt; a beautiful commentary on those 
laws that made no discrimination be- 
tween the honest but unfortunate debtor 
and the convicted felon. Daniel Adams 
was the most needy, his impoverished 
condition being well known. The man- 
agement of his pecuniary affairs made it 
necessary for him to seek a burial at the 
public expense. Josiah Bartlett was the 
first to vote for the ineasure, and first 
after President Hancock to sign the 
document. Two of the members, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, were sub- 
Sequently Presidents. It is a remarka- 
ble fact that these two men, having been 
Presidents, associated on the committee 
that framed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the first recognized leaders of 
two great political factions of our coun- 
try, died on the same day, the 4th of 
July, 1826,the fiftieth anniversary of the 
day upon which they had contributed 
so much to the welfare of their country- 
men. Charles Carroll was the only mem- 
ber that added his place of residence, and 
the reason of its being done in this in- 
stance is somewhat peculiar. The pa- 
triots that formed that convention knew 
full well that by their action on that day 
they hazarded_ their lives. When Carroll 
was signing, some one remarked, “he 
will get off, there are so many Carrolls 
they will not know which to take.” “Not 
so,” replied he, and immediately added 
“of Carrolton.” He lived to see all the 
memorable men with whom he acted on 
that eventful day pass away, and enjoyed 
the prosperity of his country until 1832, 
when he died in his ninety-fifth year. 








In Anoka, Minn., recently, a six- 
year-old girl was overheard telling her 
playmate that she had attended a 
church sociable the evening before, 
and that alittle boy kissed her while 
they were engaged in a play, but she 
said, “‘That’s no harm, cause it was 
our preacher’s boy, you know.” 


Providence is at war with hair dye, 
and sooner or_ later punishes the man 
who uses it. ‘Bill Smalley!” shrieked 
& Kansas belle, suddenly jerking her 
shoulder from under her lover’s head 
and spilling him ignominiously on the 
floor, “you can’t make a piller of me 
no more— your hair smells like old 
iron filin’s.’ 

_ Class in natural philosophy. Sub- 
ject, “‘Density of bodies.’”’ Professor 
(who measures over six feet) to small 
sized student:—“If I were in the air 
and falling, and you were directly 


under me and also falling, do you 
think, sir, you could get out of my 
way?” “Not if you were coming 


down horizontally, 


ee,” 
Professor ditto. 


Class laughs 





ROBINSON CRUSOE’S HAUNTS, 


A correspondent of the London Daily 
Standard on board the British ship 
Challenger, writes as follows: It wag 
late in the evening when we anchored in 
Cumberland Bay in twenty-five fathoms, 
a pleasant, secluded spot, with precipit- 
ous cliffs all around us, and a good beach 
for landing,and roads leading up to the 
settlement. Time would not permit a 
longer stay than two days here, and that 
was made the most of. All the places 
immortalized by Selkirk were visited 
—the acves, “his valley,” “his lookout,” 
ete. This gapis some 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea,. and froin it a 
glorious view was obtained both north 
and south. “Robinson” used to daily 
visit itand wearily watch for the coming 
sail. Here Her Majesty’s Topaz, in 1868, 
placed a table bearing the following: ‘To 
the memory of Alexander Selkirk, a na- 
tive of Largs, inthe county of Fife, in 
Scotland, who was on this island in com- 
plete solitade for four years and four 
months. He was landed from the Cinque 
Ports, galley, 96 tons, 16 guns, A.D. 1704, 
and was taken off inthe Duke, privateer, 
February 12, A. D.1709. He died lieuten- 
ant of the Weymouth, A.D. 1723, aged 47 
This tablet is erected near Selkirk’s 
lookout, by Commodore Powell, ané 
officers of her Majesty's Topaz, A.D. 1868 

BOTH ENDS. 

He had been tothe theatre and had 
improved the long waits between the 
acts, and when his street was reached 
he rose on his feet, straightened his 
legs as well as he could, adjusted his 
hat, looked up and measured for an 
instant the distance to the bell-strap, 
made a dive for it, caught it at the 
third attempt, put his entire weight 
on it,and of course rang both bells 
violently. “Here! here! what's the 
matter with yer?’ yelled the conduc- 
tor. ‘“‘Whatare you ringing the bell 
at both ends for?” ‘‘Because,” re- 
plied the passenger, with great con- 
tempt, “because (hic) I want both 
ends of the (hic) car to stop. 





Tuery were sitting together, he and 
she, and he was arduously thinking 
what to say. Finally he burst out 
with— “In this land of noble achieve- 
ments fand undying glory, why is it 
that women do not come more to the 
front; {why is it that they do not 
climb the ladder of fame?’ “TI sup- 
pose” said she, putting her finger in 
her mouth, “it is all on account of 
their pull backs.” And _ then she 
sighed and he sighed, side by side, 





A New Ririze.—The ingenious rifle 
recently invented by M. Peri, of the 
French army, will, it is claimed, eventu- 
supersede all other weapons of its class 
in present use. The peculiar novelty of 
this new rifle is said to consist in the pe- 
culiar position of the trigger on the top 
of the stock, instead of underneath it. 
The trigger is atiached to the cylinder 
which closes the breech, and forms the 
rear end of the spring, which retains the 
striker at fall cock, and is protected 
against anyinjury by the two wings of 
the breech shoe. ‘The situation of the 
trigger on the top of the stock has sim- 
plified the mechanism for closing the 
breech and firing, which consists of six 
pieces held together with a screw. This 
rifle has also been satisfactorily tested in 
other countries. 





A slight mistake at christening.— 
Clergyman (who has forgotten the day 
of the month)— ‘‘Let me see; this is 
the—ah—the thirteenth, I believe?’’ 
Fond mother (not catching the idea 
exactly, but thinking of her family) 
_—* , bless your stars! No, this 
is only the eleventh !’’ 


Agentleman in the city has a pair of 
pantaloons which were worn by one 
of his ancestors a hundred years ago. 
The are made of home spun cloth, ex- 
cept theseat, which is of thick leather, 
Itis inferred from this that the orig- 
inal owner was a book agent.—Nor- 
wich Bulletin. 











LEAP-YEAR, OR BISSEXTILE, § 

The leap-year originated with the 
astronomers of Julius Cwsar, 45 B. c. 
They fixed the solar year at 365 days 
6 hours, comprising, as they thought, 
the period from one vernal equinox to 
another. The six hours were set aside, 
and at the end of four years forming a 
day, the fourth year was made to con- 
sist of 366 days. The day thus added 
was called intercalary, and was added 
to February. This almost perfect ar- 
rangement was denominated the 
Julian style, and prevailed through- 
out the Christian world till the time 
of Pope Gregory XIIL., in 1582, when 
the calender was altered to its present 
style. The difference between 365 
days, 6 hours, and 365 days, 5 hours,48 
minutes, 51 seconds and 6 decimals, 
which last is the true length of the 
astronomical year,in the course of 
years caused 1700 and 1800 not to be 
leap-years; nor will 1900 be a leap- 
year, but the year 2000 will be one. 
{Note.— There is no time like the pre- 
sent ; 2,000 minus 1876 equals 124 years, 
and we wouldn’t advise any of our 
lady friends to let their chances slip 
by until a. p. 2000 rolls round, 





COLLIN GRAVES THE MILKMAN. 

Collin Graves, the milkman heroo 
the Mill River dam disaster in Mass., 
did not figurein the recent one. An 
inquiry has brought out the sad fact 
that he died of grief, poverty and ne- 
glect sometime ago. It seems that 
after the Mill River catastrophe,when 
he rode down the valley and warned 
the inhabitants that the dam was 
breaking, people asked themselves 
what he could have been doing at the 
reservoir, and then stopped buying 
his milk. The milk business was 
ruined, he had nothing else to do, and 
not many months after he died in des- 
titute circumstances. Think twice 
before you allow yourself to become a 
hero.—Chicago Times. 





InstRUMENT TO MEASURE THE VELOCITY 
oF A Provsectity.-— The Boulanger in- 
strument which measures the velocity of 
projectiles may be briefly described as 
follows: Placed in front of the gun, at 
an interval apart, are two wire screens, 80 
arranged that the projectile in its flight 
tears through them one after the other. 
From two magnets attached to the in- 
strument hang two metal rods, and the 
instant the first wire screen is torn by 
the shot a current of electricity is broken 
and the first of these rods falls. As No, 
lisin the act of falling, however, the 
second wire screen is broken hy the 
shot, releasing No.2 rod, and this sets 
in action a complete trigger which strikes 
No. 1 rod before it has yet completed 
its fall. If the shot has been slow in 
traveling from one screen to another 
then rod No. 1 has naturally enough 
nearly fallen its entire length before it 
receives a stroke from the trigger. ‘The 
higher the mark is upon rod No. 1, or 
the more it has fallen, the less rapid has 
been the passage of the shot. After the 
mark is made, reference is made to a 
seale where velocities have been calcu- 


lated. 





A Tennessee widow had an old muie 
which was likely todie. She cut his 
throat, laid the sin to unknown en- 
emies, and a public subscription pur- 
chased her the nicest, sleekest mule 
in town. 


Asuit of ancient armor recently un- 
earthed in Rome proves beyond a 
doubt that the Romans used to feel 
the need of protecting that portion of 
the body most exposed when a warrior 
leaves the fight and starts for home. 


A writer says: “If youWwould pass 
fori wiser than you are, say little.” 
“That’s all very well, but we'd like to 
see a man look wise when hunting a 
flea which had taken refuge in his 
shirt, or when dropping on a slippery 
orange peel. 

We’ve suspected for some time past 
that measures would have to be taken 
to check the alarmingly rapid growth 
ofthe Smith family. And here, now, 
sure enough, a Pennsylvania man pro- 
poses to exhibit at the Centennial a 
‘Smith roller and crusher,” . 














PAKENTAL TREACHERY, 


Asmart young boy of nine, says 
the Chicago Tribune, attends school 
at Evansville. Sometimes, especially, 
when the circus is in that latitude, or 
the boys getup adog fight, he does 
not attend school, though he pretends 
that he does. Last week he gave 
himself a holiday toattend profession- 
ally at an exhibition of gymnastics, 
to which the admission was one cent, 
and, being desirous of trying a new 
policy, went to his father and con. 
fessed his fault, making he prelim. 
inary condition that neither of his 
parents should lick him. His father 
is a mar. of his word and not only 
refrained from chastising the culprit, 
but g&ve him his “‘scuse’”’ to disarm 
his teacher’s wrath. The unsuspete- 
ing schoolboy with his shining morn- 
ing face and satchel crept next morn- 
ing, likea snail, unwillingly toschool, 
presented his ‘‘scuse,’”’ and was so 
condignly licked that he thinks that 
forthe rest ofhis life he must either 
give up coasting or lie flat on his 
stomach, He doesn’t know that his 
“scuse” read as follows:—‘‘Mis Haze 
—Pleas lik the barer for runing away, 
Lik him Well. Nomor at preasant, 
Your respectively, , 

“Mr. Oxiver Periys,”” 





NATIONAL GRIEF FOR WASHING. 
TON’S DEATH, 


George Ticknor thus describes the 
way in which the news of Washing- 
ton’s death was recejved :—There 
never wasamore striking or spontane- 
ous tribute paid to man before in Bos- 
ton when the news came of Washing- 
ton’s death (1799), It was a little be- 
fore noon, and I often heard persons 
say at the time that one could know 
how far the news had spread by the 
closing of the shops, Each man when 
he heard that Washington was dead, 
shut his store, asa matter of course, 
without consultation, and in two 
hours all business was stopped. My 


father came home and could not 
speak, he was so overcome; my 
mother was alarmed to see him in 


such a state, till he recovered enough 
to tell herthe sad news, For some 
time every one, evea children, wore 
crape on the arm; no boy could go in- 
to the street withoutit. I wore it, 
though only eight years old. 


Apparatus FoR Wasnina Smoxe.—The 
statement is made thatan apparatus for 
washing smoke by the operation of 
which it is completely deprived of its 
character as a nuisance, has for some time 
been in use ata factory in Menilmontant, 
Paris. Inthis arrangement a fine shower 
of water traveling in the same direction 
with the smoke, and at five times its ve- 
projected into the chimney 
where it mixes with the smoke, taking 
up the soluble gases and precipi- 
tating the impurities carried up with 
the smoke by the draught. The foul 
water is discharged into a cistern, where 
it is collected, and a fine black paint is 
obtained from it, The contrivance is 
worthy of general introduction, 





locity, is 





Ir is proposed to “erinoline” the British 
ironclads with a network of iron wire, 
supported by gbooms at a distance of 
twenty-two feet, and reaching to {below 
the keel, to guard against the attacks of 
the “fish-torpedo.” 


A London hostler was nearly decapi- 
tated recently in a curious manner. He 
was driving an omnibus into the stable 
yard to change the horses, when a tele- 
graph wire, which had broken, and one 
end of which had become fastened to 9 
fence railing, so that it hung across the 
yard, caught him under the chin, in- 
flicting a terrible wound, and killing him 
instantly. 

At a hotel in Denison, Texas, the 
other day, a waiter with two pitchers ip 
his hands fell down stairs, smashing the 
pitchers, and a sharp fragment of the 
crockery entered his neck, completely 
severing the jugular vein, and he bled 
to death in five minutes, 
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| straction and dimensions, and will when completed, be the 


——— =| of the “Ipflexible” is 11,76) tcns, as against the ‘letr the 





wost powerful iron-clad in the world. The “‘Ivfi. xible” will 
bave armor of the thickness of twent:-four inches, and an arma 

ment of four §1-ton gnos, neing a prejectile of 1,40) pounds. 
What this means will be better urderstood by comparing ber 
with tbe “Devastation” the armor of which is only fourteen 
inches thick, and b r armament four 26-ton gurs, and with the 
Russiao iron clad ‘ Peter the Great,” with from fourteen to 61x- 
teen ivches of armor, and four 35 ton guns. The disp'acement 


Great’ with 9,165, She measures 216 feet between the perpen- 
diculars, ber extreme breadth is “5 feet, and ber draught 23 feet 
forward and 25 feet aft. The armor plating, from sixteen to 
twenty four incbes thick, has a backing of from seventeen to 
twenty-five inches, Here are some other particulare: Indicated 
horse-power, ®,(0 ; coal capacity, 1,700 tons; twin screws with 
estimated speed of fourteen knots. The estimated “first cost 

8 it is prud ntly called, of this vessel is £ 21,00), which will 
probably, before i: is ready for sea, be much exceeded. ‘The 
mout novel featare of the sbip, besides its thickness of armor 
and heavy guns, is the castle with which it is provided. The 
walls of the vessel are carried toa height of twenty feet above 
the water for a length of 1 0 feet, and are then met |y walls 5 
feet wide, 80 as to form ac stle, which gives good sccommoda 
tion for officers and crew, and a full cowmand of the borizon 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


Tue “Roval Titles Act’’ bas finwlly received the Koy.1 a cent, 
end the Queen of England is now de faclo and de jure Emprees 
The popular dislike to the measure is, however, if 
possible, intensified, for toth in and out of Parliament much 
ill-blood exists, aud in tact there is so much bad feeling, that 
some of the British press go so far as to irreverently style her 


of India. 


Majesty, The Brummagem Empress 


When Lord Selborve ended his recent powerful speech with a 
protest against “the misguided counsels of those who are vainly 
endeavoring to ‘gild the refined gold’ of the Crown of Eugland,” 
it very possibly did not occur to | im, tbat the familiar Sbak - 
sperian image was originally applied by the poet, to an occasion 
and in a ve se. which make the quotation curiously appropriate 
‘The words 
form pait>of a speech which the great dramatist puts into the 
mouth of a hader of tbe Op; osition in the reign of Eing John. 
protesting against the second coronation of that monarch, and 


to the subject of the debat- in th: House of Lords 


are from the 4b act of **King Jobu” : 
‘Enter the Kixo, | ewnroke, San spury, aud other Lords, 
“Kino.— He e once aga p we sit, ance again crowned, 
“And lovked apor, I hope, with ¢ eerfal eyes. 


‘‘Pempaoxe.—Thi once again, but that your Hig! pess pleased, 


* Wus once superflacus; you were crowned before, 
. . . . *. . °e . 
“Fresh expectation troubled not the 'and 
“With any longed for change, oc Letter state. 
‘ Bauisbury.—Therefore to be possessed with double pomp, 
**Yo guard a title tbat was rich bef re, 
“To gild retined gold, to paint the lily, 
“To throw a perf we on the viole’, 
‘To ewoo'b the ice, or add another bue 
«Unto the rainbow, or witht per ight 
* To seek the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnith, 
‘Ie wa tefol and ridi ulous excess. 
* * * * * * * 
“TL tbis the antique and well noted face 
“Of plain old forw is much 4 stigured, 
“And, like a sbiited wind unto a sail 
‘It makcs the course of thoughts to tetch about, 
“Startles and frights consideration, 
‘‘Makes sound opinion sick and trath suspected, 
“For putting «n 80 pew a fasbioned r be.” 

The Prince of Wales, after having pas-ed some pleasant days 
at Madri', has proceeded by sp cial traia to Li bon, whence at 
the conclusion of the fees which are being given in his honor, 
he will leave the ‘T'agus direct for Portsmouth. 

The British Governme:t having refused to surrend r some of 
our recent forgers and criminals, who bave escaped to England 
te present extradition treaty will probably te cancelled, to te 
followed by a new treaty embracing a larger scope, until which 
time the imports of criminals into Great Britain from our side 
will no doubt largely increase. We ean however, spare them | 

The latest addition to the Iron-Clad Navy of Eogland—the 
double turret ship “‘Inflexible’-—was launched at Portsmouth 
ov April 27th. The “Loudon Times” says the “Iovflexible” is 
the most tremendoua instrnment of offensive or defensive war- 
fare yet created, She isa man-of.war of entir 





the 
years, 1874 and 1875, (containing William Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Ty- 
ler” and ‘The Good Old Times of Merrie England,” 
together with a chvice selection of mteresting informa- 
tion), can be had on application at the office, price Five 





for the guns, and renders a flying deck unnecessary. The Lull, 
with which the castle is connecter, ix compl tely submerged 
but is of the ordioary form, and provided with a ram b wand 
twin screws, and covered witb pla'ing of iron three inches thick. 
The engines are completely isolated and independent ot each 
o her, ac tbat they can. work sepa‘ately ‘I'he two ‘urrets will 
carry eighteen inches of armor, and will be place?, not in a di 

rect line with the keel, but obliquely, one looking to starboard 
aud the other to port, ‘Ihe armor of the Inflexible is of a pecu- 
liar character, the plaiting being in two thicknesses of twelve 
inches each, which will not touch «ach ctber, but will be seps 

rated by a large gap filled with a compact packivg of wood and 
iron work. Hence a shot or sball striking the side of the sbif 
would have first to penetrate twelve inchis of iron, then the 
padding of wood and iron, next another 12 inch plate, aud finally 
the backing. Tbe huge guns will be moved by bydraulic ma- 
cbinery, ' ut not as at first arranged. ‘o avoid depressing the 
gars, which was found to be awkward in various ways, the deck 
bas been raised in certain places, eo that the gnoners are pro 
ected w’ ile loading, and tbe gnu is kept ata level. The sbot 
travels to the guns along a tramway; is hoisted up to the mouth 
of the gun, snd then rammed home. 
ve worked by two men, one within . nd the other outside the 
turret. 

‘Tbe “London Mark Lane Express’’ of May Ist, in its review 
=| of the British corn trade for the past week says ‘the iuvactivity 
caused by the Faster holidays is not yet over. Tranfactions are 
still limited to supplying immediate requir ments. This and 
the absence of anytbing like speculation has tended to contract 
operations, supply keeping pace with demand, and stocks di 
wipiebing slowly. The Continental dema d continues and has 
taken several cargoes which arrived at alli g ports, but bas not 
shown itself to any exte. t in our local m 1kets except f r oats. 
fhe stocks in parts of Germany and Fr nce are r ported short, 


veing made. Trade is ivanimate. Fine weather dep 


scon no provincial town will be without its rink 
understand tbat the skating rink should be full of fascination 


The heaviest gan can thus 


out ‘atterly purebases have be n made by several grain markets 
trom Russian aod American ports, whence direct shipme tsa e 
the 


The Skating-Rink Mania in England. 


The latest London madness bas infected the country and 
Jt is easy to 


for the young and vigorous; that they should delight to rush 
swittly (brough tbe fieeb air, In one point tle rkatipg-rink 
can claim a great alvantage over the ball-room Jartners are 
by no means a necessity. A plain girl, therefore, does not find 
herself at the same disadvantage as atadance. She ned not 
wait beside her chaperon for partners who may rever come, nor 
has she the mortification of contrasting the empty blank of ber 
own card with the well-filled list of ber pretly neighbor. Ino 
ths rink she can buckle wings to ber feet and pursue eldest sons 
as swiftly as ber fairer sisters. Sbe can exercise equally far. 
sighted calculation, and manage to fall as picturesquely and as 
helplessly when the heir to twenty thousaud a year passes her 
by in a loneiy corner. IRfgshe bas small feetshe can bave ber 
skates pat on in public, & invent a dozen excuses for requiring 
a strap tightened or loosened by the men she meets, Ir these 
devices fail, it is easy to pretend a preference for skating alone 
or with those of her cwn : ex, or else to set up as a good-natur d 
coach to the inexperienced. Should a gitl, however plain, be- 
come more than commonly accomplished on the wheels, she 
nay be able to attract and retain aa much attention as if she 
were good-looking, which is, no doubt, a great consolation., 
Indeed there is a great deal more freedom and intimacy in the 
rink ‘han would be possible in a drawing room, or than a wise 
mother ougbt to allow. How any refined lady can like to see 
ber daughter exhibiting ber paces in a crowded skating-riok,is a 
mystery to those old-fasbioned people who cling to the explo ted 
idea that a girl’s chief charm is modesty and purity of mind. 
An involuntary wish to rescue a pair of happy country maidens 
from the polluted atmo sphere, seizes one as they glide down the 
long, narrow slip of concrete hand in band. It is their firet 
season, and they are friends as well as sisters. ‘Their short lite 
bas hitherto been spent in the schoolroom, the garden, visiting 
the village poor, or scampering along green lanes on a shaggy 
pony. ‘Ihey have looked forward to being presented as toa 
religious ceremony, and to their first ball as though it must 
decice their whole fature life Their adoring motber bas kept 
them as long as she could in a well-guarded Eden of ber own 
mauvufacture,from which the tree of anowledge was conspicuous- 
ly absent. ‘l'hey know as little as possible about any world bat 
their own, a world of fawily love, tcnderness, and faith in each 
other. But their mother never thinks of resisting the call of 
custom and fashion, and from this atmosphere they paes without 
preparation to the Lundon marriage market. Emaneipated 
trom the drudgery of the schoolroom, they revel in the liberty 
which they taste for the first time. New dresses are a bound- 
lesa pleasure, the Opera a realisation of fairy land, and skatiug 
an endless deligbt—a pastime only too brief, an exercise to be 
taken without measure. But one ef them looks at ber watcb; 
they bave been hours on the wheeis, aud where is ‘he poor 
wother? ‘Lhey beg ber to come bome; they protest they have 
had enough, as if that were possible; they are sure she is tired, 
which indeed she is; but no, she swiles lovingly while she bids 
them enjoy themselves as long as possible, and with pretty 
menducity asseve rates that she is not in the least fatigned. The 





warket. In some instanges bolders have yie ded slightly, but 
the decline is scarcely quotable. Maize is lower under increas d 
supplies The Mrench demand occurred very opportunely for 
sellers of oats, Io the country markets flour is fairly teady. 
bat tbe London trade is dull. There bas been no important 
‘hang iv any department during the week. Thing gencrally 
‘ewain in st.tu quo. 





ending March 3ist 1876, came to £1,356,746 I's. {d., this being 
cost of administration appears to be £!z2 ,141 Is, 6d, showing 


year. The greater fart of the grants go to rcbvols counected 
with the Chureb of England. ‘These institutions get £*2 ,659 
9a. 5d., being an increase of £4%,437 Iss. 1d. over Lei4. Alto- 
gether, since 1°69, the time thatjour system of public instra tion 
began to take definite shape, the Church of Evgland bas 16 
ceived in the form of Government grants £i(', 63,441 6s. 7d., 
compared with £2,669,+94 6s. 6d, which during that time bas 
been granted to British, Wesleyan, and other elemeutary schools. 
List year thia latter classof schools got £'5),%'7 6s. 6d. from 
Government, the increase as compared with last year being 
only £',( 68 ts. 31d. Board schools only got £90,231 its. itd 
last year. about one-ninth as much as was given to the schools 
of the Church of England, and only about £ 6,°00 more than 
was given to the schools of the Roman Catbolic Church. In the 
latter case, the increase in the grants in aid for 1575, as compare: 
with those for 174, amounts to £9, 6412. fd. As the education 
grant 18 paid according to the standard of efficiency uttained by 
the pated ass the Church schools stand highest in the educational 
machinery of the country. 

According to the Emigration Statistics published by the 
registrar-generel for Ireland there has been a decrease of |,778 
im the number of emigrants who Icft Ireland during the first 
three mouths of the present year, as compared with the same 
period last year, and the total pomber of persons emigreted from 
Ireland since 1861 amounts to 2,384 1/3. 

The M ssager de Puris of May Ist, state; that before the end of 
May the Ewperr r of Ragsia will take an opportunity of afficming, 
that the peace of Eirope must not be placed in dcubt. The 
declaration will be made with such solemnity as to dispel all 
distrust. 

‘the Emperor William bas just performed wht the Berlin 
journals designate ‘‘an act of truly royal mupificence”’ towards 
the Jewish community at Berlin. ‘Ihe cemetery ef that commu 
nity, situated in the Pfingstberg, adjoins a Royal psr*. ‘Ibe 
cemetery urgently requiring the extension, the Emperor bas of 
bis own accord ordered an offer to be made to the Jews, of a 
plot of sufficient size to be detached from the park, which the 
Jews may, and will purchase at a nominal price. 

The final accounts of the Vienna Exbilition of 1573 have 
just been presented to the Austrian Parliament. They show a 
total of expenses of 19,123,270 florins, or «xcess of 3,423,270 
florins over the estimated expenses, ‘The total receipts were 
4,256,349 florins, which is 2,743,651 florins below the estimate. 
The exhibition has cost the Empire up to the prescat after 
deducting the expenses covered Ly the receipts, a sum of 





novel con-| 14,866,221 florins, 


It appears from a Parliamentary paper just issued that the 
Expenditure in E lucation Grants in Great Britain forthe year 


an increase of £'31.8\2 7s. 1d., as compared with 1§74 The 


an increase of £11,814 1s. 7d., over the charges for the previci s 


y ger daughter, with an innocent but bigbly unfashionable 
ardo of gratitud-, will perbaps kiss her mctber, andcall her a 
dear, delgbtfal, unselfish old datling, and slide away for an- 
other turn. As she waves her “hand by way of good-bye she 
bears tLe good-natured remark, ‘How can girls think to take 
men in by euch ridiculous exhibitions of mock awiability ? 
Lord Wideacres, tor whose benefit this demonstration was 
evidently got up, is too old to be caught by such well-worn 
tricks." Our pretty skater bas tasted of the forbidden bat 
bitter fruit; and angry blood rusbes to ber finger-tips, and she 
can hardly keep the tears out of her eyes. tier pleasure is 
spoilt for the day, und she almost persuades herself she is an 
iwpostur. But one season's bligbting iufluence wil! thicken her 
-kin; ber blushes will pot be so ready to protest against injus- 
tice, aud her belief in girlish inaocence will be tuch the same 
as tbat of ber d-tractor. Sbe will be able in the giddiest meze 
to remember which of the Guardsmen present are eligible, and 
will be intimately acquainted with all the unsavory scandal. 
She will watch with intere t and amusement, instead of disap- 
protation, the doings of women of many seasons, and listen 
with well bred composure to the questionable stories told ber 
by fast mariied wen. If she does not marry, sbe way, alas! 
follow in the footsteps of a painted and powdered girl who stands 
sippivg ber coffee at a small table alone. Her dress is painfally 
s¢auty on her body and uselessly voluminous on the floor. She 
is bored to death, and waiting to catch some one with whom 
she can amuse herself by flirting outrageously. Presently she 
espies a distinguished-looking youth like a Peri at the gate. 
He is leaning agairst the low paling trying to see the skaters, 
and has beside bim a rete d por J dog. The girl, without a 
moment s hesitation, skates towards them as if by chance, 
stoops over and puts the dog, saying in a meaning tone, and 
with a glance at the handsome streuger, *‘Poor Bow-wow! Is 
he here all alone? 1 would bring him in if I could.” So by 
meaus of the dog she manages an introduction, and it is not 
her fuult if the oddly made acquaintance does not ripen into a 
very warm and satisfactory flirtation. This is no bypothetical 
@.se. tuch things do occur, and o‘hers of the same kind. In 
awusirg contrast to the aristocratic skating clab.is a rink where 
no avnual subscription is required, no presentation at Court, ro 
member's ticket, only a small payment at the door, Evening is 
the time to see such an establishment at its best, or worst. The 
room blazes witb gas, but ventilators have teen leit out of the 
design. A smell of music-hall cigars, stale-sandwiches, and 
cherry brandy pervades the air. Arms and legs fly about like 
the sails of a windmill, or like the figures in a wagic-lautern. 
In the middle of the room and at the corners difficuit feats are 
performed with ingenuity if not with grace and one or two men 
secure the admiration of less skilfal skaters by assuming the 
character of animated teapots. The young women may be 
seen, some clinging at the borders of the throng, where they 
eit sponge cake and drink lemonade at the expense of their 
respective young men, others showing a strung resolve to take 
the worth of their extra money out of the floor.—Saturday 
Review. 





A Bittion in England, is one million of millions ; in 
France, ove thousand millions. 





THE FURNITURE oF Queen Elizabeth’s bed chamber 
at Beaurepaire, Hampshire, where Sir Pexall Brocas entertained 
the ‘Virgin Queen,” has recently been sold. Three ostrich 
feathers supported by lions waved over the bed, which was 
coarsely carved and gilded. The mirrors were of ebony and 
mother of pearl, and of lacker. They, too, were of very rvcde 
worEmapsbip. 






































THE ALBION. 





Mistaken ror DrunkeNNFss—Some Very Sincutar| Memories or Oty Coacniza Days 1x Excuanp.— 
Freaks or Persons Av’ack D ky APOPLEXY.—We have insisted| With the beginning of spring begin the ncw coaching days. 
on the difficulty there trequently is in the di-gnosis betwixt | Piccadilly is enlivened at morving and evening with the start 
intoxication and fatal apoplexy. Apoplexy from cerebral hemorr | and with the retura of four-in-hands, and with the ringing notes 
hage imitates not only the comatose stuge of drunkenness, but|of tbe horn. A coach over Shooter's Hill to Sevenoaks began 
occasionally what we call the ‘‘uproarious’’ stage. A recent! running this day week and one to Guildford starts to-day, to be 
Case exemplifies this remark. A geutleman wa; found lying ina speedily followed by coaches along the old road to Watford iv 
gutter by a policeman; aud, as the gentleman sang * lommy,)one direction, to Oxford in another, and to Tuubridgs Wells, 
make way for your uncle,’’ avd also said part of the Lord’s| we believe inathird. Passengers by these splendidly horsed 
Prayer, he was sapposed to be drunk,and was taken to the| vehicles e: joy many advantages. They will be forcib!y reminded 





Miscellanies. 


European 





In a LETIER to his niece, Miss Aitken, Thomas Care 
lyle characterizes vivisection as ‘brutalizing™ to the operator. 

Aw Encuisn Jupce has decided that a woman can 
keep ber wedding riug, and wear it when she pleases, but she 
cannot give it away without ber busband's consent. 

IN THE YEAR ENDED the 31st of March, 1875, a sum 
of £2,650 15s. was paid, as appears from a parliamentary paper 
just issued, on account of the marriage of the Duke of Edin- 


police office, Later on, as he seemed to be in a fit, be was sent 
toa hospital, and died there next morpving of apoplexy from 
disease of the brain. Whether that apoplexy was owing to 
cerebral or menivgeal hemorrhage, or not, we do not know. 
The difticulty is, of course, the greatest when there is no his 

tory, as in hospital and police cases, The apoplectic patient, 
from the text book’s point of view, is taken ill at home, and 
under cirsuwstances in which the diagnosis, so far as to exclude 


of what the good old coaching days really u-ed to be, and they 
will bave an opportunity of deciding whetber they profer the 


locomotion of the past or that of the present--the road or the 


railroad. In the descriptions of the world of forty years ago. 


coachivg plays a great part. Writers like Mr. Dickens bave 
composed the cheeriest eccounts of the jourveys of that time. 
‘Through villages where boys rushed to the doors and the timid 


burgh. 

Tae Royat Natronav Livevoat Instirution of En- 
land bas 2.4 boats, and bas saved 27 lives during the last year. 
$16,500 have been graoted as rewards for saving life. The 


rectipts during the year were §99,175, and the ex), eases 
31: 7,4.5, 





Tue Teviorpace vistricr oF Scotuano is at present 


maiden neglected ber bobbins to stare at the passing stage coach ; 
along heaths where a stray highwayman was still not an impos- 

sible being; over bridges, through fords, under fragrant archer 
of lime trees, the coach of fiction and fancy rattled swiftly, a 
pleasant spectacle. The passengers amused themselves by fli- 
tetion, by the study of human character, ‘oy the conversation of 
tne driver. Happy was he who had the box seat, especially if 
he was of the horse, horsey, aud liked to talk about bull-tersicrs 
and “Suffolk punches.” The coachman was as good as a sport. 
ing newspaper in the flesh, and the guard was a county history 

The travelers learned what the face of their country was like. 
and could improve their minds, like the young man who traveled 
with Macaulay and asked what that pretty town might be they 
had just gone through? Now the tewn was Oxford, and the rather 
ignorant young man learned more of it than if he bad merely been 
whitled past the autique spires by the Great Western R ilroad. 
When topography became a bore, the passengers would take 
refuge in tection and listen to old stories of Dick Turpin aad ot 
tbe Golden Farmer. / cquaintances were made more easily than 
in the modern train, where a man’s companions are justly sus 

pected of being likely to vex him with a conversation which 
strains (he ears und the throat, even if they have no worse iuten- 
tions. There was no ringing of metal and rattling of windows 
to make talk inaudible in the old coaching days. ‘There wa, 
leisure to find out a fellow travelers’ strong points, and. afte: 
trying him ou poetry, theology, politics and the rest to discover, 
as Scott did once, that his +peciality was bend leather. The very 
risks of this method of locomotion are described as heving been 
enjoyable, They gave the gallant bagman a chance: to comfert 
and console the fair, and an excuse for taking some more milk 
punch, or whatever the appropriate beverage might be. There 
was wuch eating and drinking. Tbe invs were more picturesque 
and interesting than a railway refreshment room, aod old hauds 
speak fondly of a mixture called ‘ early parl,” which is proba ly 
not now to be had at Swindon, or at York, or Carlile. All these 
delights, with the crowning one of rapid motion threngh open 
air, blowing over heaths and downs, make up the memories ot 
tbe old coaching days They are softened and barmonized by 
distance, and he who thinks fondly of them holds that England 
then was merry Eogland.—London Daily News. 


sufferiug trom a most extraordiuary scourge of mice. It is sup- 
posed that the indiscriminate slaughter of hawks and other birds 
of prey bas disturbed the balance of pature, and allowed the 
wics to waltiply to so overwhelming an ex‘eut, tbat the conse- 
quences to the farmers are likely to be serious. ‘The Duke of 
Buccleuch's bead keeper has given orders tbat the bawks, &o, 
ato hereaiter tu be preserved a remedy that will take effeot in 
time, bat cannot recoup the farmers for present loss. 

Tue * Augsburger Allgemeine Zci ung” publishes 
the tollowing recently discovered letter, wiitten by the infamous 
Luciezia Borgia to ber hasband, the Duke of Ferrara, on the 
occasion of ber mother, Vanvozzi's death: ‘My august Lord, [ 
thank your Highness infinitely for the condolence you have ex- 
pressed in your dear letter, Jt has mach wuch dimivished the 
‘itile grief 1 at times, and ma/g e mot, felt at the death of my 
wother, the more go as I leary, to my greatest joy, that your 
wuch.longed-for return is imminent.” ‘This precious epistle is 
dated the 2ud of January, 1519. 


Ar Forest Hitt, in England, receutly, the remark- 
able phenomenon known as red ouow wassecn. Immediately on 
the ground becowing fairly covered with snow, there appeared 
at intervals on the garden paths reddish patches cf somewhat 
ci:calar forw; on some ot the flower beds,and iv a sheltered 
part of the yrass plot, the redness was more general and less 
distinguished by apy particular shape, though nowhere quite 
continuons., On being taken up in a spoon the ‘red snow” bad 
a very distivewly red tinge, mach resembling strawberry ice, 
and cn welting left a red deposit, which with a very low pow- 
ered microscope bus the appearance of vegetable ceils. 


Tse revorr That Dr. Bagshawe, in England, the new 
Rowan Catholic Bishop of Nottiogbum, bad introduced the 
flagellum among the priests and male worshippers, is eclipsed 
by the announcement tbat ao effort has been quietly made to 
induce females to flugella e themselves. The congregation have 
rewoostrated with bis lordsbip ov the matter, but he states that 
no amount of clamor will prevent him from earrying out his 
views, ‘Ihe sex 8 are still divided during certain services, aud 
plain singing is still substitu:ed for the former beautiful service, 
it is stated that several persons will not attend the church, and 


have made up their minds to communicate with Cardinal 
Ma avivg. 


For some time past the workmen in the Zoological 
Society's Garders in London, bave b eo busily ewployed iu the 
construction of a lirge temporary building, and an adjoining 
yard, intended for the reception of (ke trince of Wales's living 
collection of I[odian animals, which will bs deposited there on 
his return to tngland. ‘The collection is suid to be extensive, 
containing nearly 150 avimals avd birds, armovg which are four 
elephants, five tigers, two bears, one Cashmere deer, six other 
deer, and & very fine series of Himalayan pheasants, ‘here 
were alto living at the time the collection leit Suez specimens of 
the Indian manis and gooral, or -Him-Jayan chamois, neither of 
which avimals bas yet been introduced alive into Engiand. Ua- 
fortunately, the valuable armadillo died on the passage from 
India. 


Acranian Murper 1n Irevanv.-——A terrible agrarian 
nourder bas occurred in Ireland, Mr, I 8, Bridges, a land 
agent, who had been fired at a year aud a half ago for an eject. 
ment, was recently fired at agaiv. He was driving from Mitobels- 
town toward Cork, accompanied by two constables, when he 
received a regular volley, and bis driver, a man vamed Hyland, 
was sbot dead. He himself was wounded with slugs in the 
head avd body. Mr. Bridges, who is agent fer Mr. Buckley, an 
Englisbinav, bad recently placed au increased rental on the 
farms, and expresses his resolution to adhere to bis decision, 
The coronor’s jury which sat on Hyland seems to have thought 
that, as be was not uimed at, his death was ‘accidental ” aud 
said they “did not want to saddle the crime. on avy one man.” 
A cordingly, they brought in an open verdict of “Died from a 
gun-shot wound.” Loydon Spectator, 


A Muntiricent Bequest.—The late Couvtess Danner, 
widow of Frederick VIL. of Denmark, left her property for the 
raaintenance of an ipstitution for orphan aud deserted girls in 
Jenmark. ‘lhe property proves to be much more considerable 
tban was supposed; it has not yet been real:zed, but it is esti. 
mated at 7,000,000 crowns, (£394,-50', and will probably provide 
for fiom (U0 to 810 children, The Castle ot Jagerspris, in 
North Zeland, which is surrounded bya noble park, is the 
central building of the new institution, and will form a museum 
in which will be arranged the collections of the late King, to- 
gether with other collections, Houses to receive the ebildren, 
on the family system, pot more than twenty in each bonse, are 
being erected ronnd the castle, and 100 children have been re- 
ceived, It is expected that next year there will be 240, and the 
nunaber will be speedily increased, 


Tus Artor Kiruxne Mave Kasy —The Paris cor- 
respondent of the ‘Loudon Standard” suys: “Tbe art of killing 


drunkenness, is realy made, In hospital and police practice, 
the bistory is too often like tbat of this poor gentleman; he is 
found in a gutter insensible or uproarious Sut not only may a 
patient be viole: { in apoplexy that may be speedily fatal, but he 
may, when otherwise apparently deeply insecsible, perform 
elaborate actions. We must be on our guard not to be misled 
by these cases Let us mention one or two cases of automatic 
actions occurring during coma, ‘The “suggestion” of the par- 
ticular action often seems to be given by what the patient was 
doing when bis illness set in. ‘Thus, a woman who had fractured 
ber skull by falling down stairs while sbe way laying down some 
oil cloth, ki pt arranging the counterpane when par‘ly insensible; 
she died in a few hours. We bave seen a ledy who during 
otherwise deep coma, would elab rately sponge ber face when 
the sponge was put in ber right hind, and this only a few hours 
before ber death ‘This lady’s symptoms at the onset were to 
the popular miod so like those of drunkenness tbat she was 
bailed by the street buys, ‘See the drunken lady,’ when she 
was broughtout of the house where she was first taken ill. 
Sou etimes the automatic action is the survival of a deeply 
organized babit. Dr Hugblings Jackson has recorded the case 
of a man who, during fatal coma, elaborately twirled bis mus- 
tache. It was afterward fcund tbat tois was a very common 
trick of bis He had beena soldier. We consider it a great 
mistortune that saci ca es are often looked on as mere evientitic 
© 1 iuvsities, and, agaic, that a comparative stady is not made ci 
the effects ot alcohel, epilepsy, and other comatizing agente. 
The performance of very elaborate actions may be seen in vases 
of apoplexy to be speedily faial; they occur, too, after epileptic 
8:izures, and after drinking. Hence difficulties in diagnosis. 
The cases are illustrative of Laycock'’s doctrine of the reflex 
function ef the brain. A carefal stuly of automatic actions 
Occurring in numerous cases of insensibility from venous 
causes, ly the light of several principles enunciated long ago by 
Layecck, would be very profitable, not only as the means of 
investigating important problems in that which is commouly 
called the ‘‘physiology of mind,” but for the directly utilitarian 
purposes of diagnosis and prognosis.—British Medical Journal. 


Tue Frivotiry of Moprern Conversation.—The 
reason of the frivolity of geueral discourse is not difficult to 
discover; deeper subjects require to be read about and thonght 
cver, and the young people of the day would grudge an hoar to 
what they would consider such uninteresting pursuits. Former- 
ly, a girl who kuew uothing of what was going on in tbe world 
beyond ber immediate circle of triends and round of amuse- 
ments, would have been exceptionally ill info:med; it was ex- 
pected of her that she should be able to converse at least on 
sach ample subjects, for instance, as the loss of the ‘Deutsch 
land,” the tragedy of the ‘‘Mosel,’’ the Malay war, or even the 
result of the last election that may have taken place. Now, 
unless the information is imparted to her by her partners ia the 
ballroom or the skating riuk, she knows nothing whatever :f 
what is passing around her, save, indeed, the newest piece ot 
s andal or the last-apnounced marriage. She bas no time, 
even if she possessed the inclination; in London, those morning 
hours that once afforded at least the possibility of quiet reading 
and intellectual growth, bave been ruthlessly swept away by the 
Juggervaut of Fasbion and crushed beneath the wheels of the 
Plimpton skate; in the country, she is walking with the sports. 
men even if she herseif does not shoot, riding to hounds, row- 
ing in the nearest piece of water when the weather is warm, or 
skating upon it when frost confines the hunters to their loose 
boxes. Naturally, she is tov tired for any literature deeper than 
a light and probably fast novel to prove attractive to her; and, 
indeed, if physical fatigue did not insure this resalt the inces- 
sant excitement of the lite would bave much the same effect. 
If the muscles of the body are left long unused they become 
stiff and paratively ; at least as much may be said of 
the powers of the mind. If, day after day and week after week, 
girle are allowed to live in an incessant whirl of dissipation, 
never openiug a book graver than a novel, and seldom reading 
even that; never speaking of any subject deeper than the last 
skating fall, the rext polo match or tue most remarkable dress 
of the day, what hope is there that their brains will ever mature 
into the capacity for better things ?—London World. 








Proressor Terrier of King’s College, London, who 
has made the phenomena of sleep a special study, recently said 
in a lecture thereon, that anything which has a tendency to 
abstract blood from the brain favors sleep, Exercise does this, 
because the moment the weary muscles are at rest, the blood 
rashes to them to repair their loss, and is absorbed by them. 
Digestion and hot drinks produce the same result by drawing 
the blood supply from the brain to the stemach. Conversely, 
anything that stimuletes the brain, such as sights, sounds, 
thought or anxiety, will keepa mau awake. If we, therefore, 
wish for a refreshing slumber, we must begin by avoiding care 
and anxiety and take sofficient bodily exercise to induce the 
necessary i With regard to the Jength of 
sleep, Dr. Terrier holds that the beart is notin a state of con- 
stant but of rbythmical activity, a term of action being followed 
by a pause of rest, during which tbe heart is to all intents and 
purposes asleep. In fact, if the pauses of the heart are pl! 
summed up, it will be found that it rests or sleeps eight hours 
out of the twenty-four, the sleep being in the proportion of 
one-third as compared witb the hours of action or work. Bight 
hours are consequently sufficient for the adult. 

— > 


Suetpon & Company, of this City, will publish early 
in May two important books ot a religious character. he first 
will be a little book on the Doetriue of Prayer: its utility and its 
relations to Providence; by Dr, P. H. Mell, of the University of 
Georgia, The second Spurgeon’s book on Commenting and 
Commentaries. which also gives a list of the best Biblical Com. 
mentaries, with Mr. Spurgeon’s views of each, This volume 
also contains Mr. Spurgeon's lecture on ‘Eccentric Preachers.’’ 
‘Ihe publishers have added to the book a complete list of all 
Spurgeon’s sermons, which they haye published, with the 
Scripture text aged in each. 
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Tne precautions adopted on board the IWedlesiey 
trining ship to prevent fire are as follows, says the * Navala d 
Military Gazette :” The lamp room is fitted like a powder maga- 
zine, and situated on the main deck. The stone floor is sur= 
rounded with brick walls cemented over, has magazine buil’s 
eyes and lamps outside, the dec: above is sbéuthed over, and it 
has the door that was removed from the magazine. No light is 
allowed inside. An iron table is used for trimming the lamps 
Buckets of sand are kept on all decks, which will instautly ex 
tinguish parafiine oil. The cask of oil is placed in tho main 
chains, balauced in such a way that akick wili send it over- 
board. 


A Pea ror tue Humminc-Brrv.—* Land and 
Water” publishes the followingjextract from a letter from a lady 
residiug in Westmoreland, Jamaica, in deprecation of the cruel 
fashion of destroying the humming bird for the purpore of 
decorating ladies’ bats: ‘‘\We bave two magnificent celfas, or 
silk cotton trees, not far from the house, on which there must 
be many millions of dark crimson and maize-culored blossoms, 
with a perfume very much like that of the Turk’s cap lily— 
rather too powerful fora bouquet but when mingled with those 
of other trees by the breezes 1s truly delicious. I see tue hum- 
ming birds darting about the branches like sperks of emerald 
and crimson fire; but, unfortunately tacir number is being 
rapidly redaved by the womankind of England, who will decor- 
ate their silly heads with the lovely little oodies, which onght 


* Wuen witt Americans learn to economize mate 
rial?” writes a looker-on in Paris. ‘‘The yearly sum of five 





never toe be seen except on the wiug. 


ming-bird will soon be exterminated. 


being destroyed at the present time.” 
<9 


A piscussion IN ENGLAND as to the influence of ex 
ercise on beulth gives rise to a reference by the “Pall Mall 
Gazette,” to the Rev. William Davies, Vicar of All Saints, 
Hereford, who died in 1799. at the age of 105 years He spent 





the last thirty-five years of his life almost wholly indours, never 
exercising more than by shuffling from room to room. He ate 
voraciously ef the heartiest food, and drank large quentities of 


Unfortunately, too, such 
is the course of fashion, the negro women here are adopting the 
same mode. and I tear there is not much doubt that the hum- 
lt is, indeed, a shame to 
destroy these little beanties in the ruthless manner they are 


thousand francs is paid by one wan here for the privilege of lay- 
ing clean, fresh straw over the floor of a butter market, which, 
when removed. yields back the batter which had been fingered 
and chewed and tasted and rejected through the day. The 
straw is thrown into hot water and the bntter rising to the top 
is purified and sold to pastry cooks, As it is reasonable to c__ 

pose that the poorest butter is not swallowed by the tasters—it 
puts one quite out of conceit of pie crust.” 





——-_> --——- 
A COLLECTION oF manuseripts and autograph letters 
left by Thomas Moore will be sold in London shortly. Jt in- 
clades the originul manuscripts of the ‘'Epicurean” and ‘Lalla 
Rookh,” and the last letter written by Byron to Moore from 





made easy has made great progress of late years, but nowhere, 
perbaps, more than in France. The guillotine is already a very 
different object from what it was when it left tie bands of its 
learned inventor, and it promiscs in time to become such a 
complete and attractive piece of mechanixm that condcmued 
men way ultimately embrace it if net witu joy, at all evens 
with a kind of curiosity aud confidence. ‘I bat bigh aud mighty 
Leceagpia France known as ‘!’executeur des hautes wuvres’ 
;—in plainer English, the public executioner—hes just added 
another important modification to the fatal French insiroment of 
death, by which it will beenfirely selt-acting. He has invented 
a few mysterious grooves which so work that as svon as the 
sufferer fulls oris pushed on to the ‘bascule,’ his head ruve 





Really. French criminale cannot complain of the kind attention 
shown to them by the powers that be.” 


wiae, 


Miseolonghi, about a month before his death, 





te the ‘lanette,’ and the knife comes down the next second, 
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THE ALBION. 

















RACHEL, 


(he Miser’s Daughter. 
BY PARK LUDLOW, 


QUTHOR oF ‘TRAIL OF THE BLUE HOUND,” 
*yawTHoRN,”’ “‘CAPT. GERALD,” ETC. 





CHAPTER 1V (Continued.) 
Don't understand what?” res 
“Where he is, and why it is necessary 

that he should pay ten thousand pounds for 
his release.’” 

+ “He isa prisoner of war, and the sum 
demanded is for his ransom.” 

“Who demands it?”’ 

“I do, as Captain of the Band. 

“What band ?’’ 

And Rachel, who, we know, was as in- 
nocent as achildin thé ways of a wicked 
world, stared at him with frank, bewildered 
eyes. 
| He hesitated a mor »nt, as if unwilling to 
make the admission, and then said, gravely, 
**You have heard of the Captain of the Sec- 
ret Band ?’’ 
| As this personage and his men had long 
been notorious for their deeds, or rather 
misdeeds, Rachel replied with a shiver of 
apprehension, that she had. , 

} “lam he.” 

“1 thought you told me that you were 
Lord Marbury.” 

{ He laughed a little, but it was a grim 
laugh, that did not show emusement or 
pleasure. 

“IT told you so: what then? I suppose I 
lied.” 

“Oh, sir!” 

The reproach was absurdly simple, spoken 
to aman who was supposed to have more 
than one murder on his conscience; but 
Rachel, at the moment, realized his decep- 
tion as the worst she knew of him, may be 
because this was the only sin of his that 
had yet been brought home to her. 

} It sometimes happens that the innocent 
rebuke of a child teaches even the hardened 
criminal, and probably the Captain of the 
Secret Band did experience a faint thrill of 
compunction when Rachel’s honest glance 
told him plainly what she thought of him ; 
and he saw her shrink away as if there 
were contamination in his neighborhood. 

} ‘‘L dare say you think very ill of me,’ he 
said, in a softened voice; “‘but you ought 
not to judge until you know the history of 
my life. My father turned me adrift when 
Iwas a mere lad, to shiftas I could. He 
put a sovereign into my hand, it is true, 
giving me his parting benediction after this 
style:—'When your money is gone, beg, 
borrow, or steal; only don’t come home.’ 
And I never have. But when he was ill 
and starving, I succoured him without his 
knowing; and, hidden behind the curtains 
of his bed, heard him curse meas he lay 
e-dying. And why, forsooth? Because [ 
had disgraced the family by taking his in- 
structions a little too literally. It was a 
fine farce, truly, but it comforted him at the 
Jast; and that was all I had at beart just 
then!” 

‘| He paused, slightly overcome, but re- 
covered himself quickly, and hastened to 
add :— 

* “You would like to see your father, Miss 
‘Wedderburn, no doubt. You must make 
him understand that by no possible means 
can he obtain his release until he has paid 
the required sum. My men look upon him 
as a great prize, and it would be as much as 
‘amy life is worth to baulk them. I com- 
‘mand, it is true, but I am obliged to humor 
‘them in some things, in order to be able to 
rule better in others. If I were to allow 
them to suppose for a second’ that our in- 
terests were not the same, you might dig 
my grave at once; for, assuredly, I should 
soon fill it. You see,” he added, “‘that al- 
though a master, I am also a slave, and can- 
pot do as I would.” 

|! “But what has my father done?” inquired 
Rachel, who did not seem as if she could 
gealize the situation. 

_ is rich ; that is all.” 

“T understand; and it is hard; but I sup- 
pose itisno use to reason with those who 
have no conscience,” 
> “1 should not advise you to attempt it. I 
never do. When I find it necessary to be 
gwphatic, I holda pistol in my hand, and 


thrown away on my people, and | know 
them too well to attempt it.” 

Rachel shuddered convulsively. 

‘*My poor father!” she murmured ; ‘‘and 
all this may be my fault !” 

The Captain bent down to her, with the 
fire of his deep eyes softening. 

** All the while | am alive, he is safe; but 
the wisest thing he can do is to pay his ran- 
som, and be gone.” 

‘**T hope he may be persuaded,”’ answered 
Rachel, dubiously ; ‘‘but | am afraid his 
money is as dear to him as his life.” 

‘‘Not when it comes to the point, I fancy. 
Be-ides, his great anxiety to see you shows 
that he wishes to make some arrange- 
ment.” 

He lowered his voice to a whisper, and 
added, quickly, “Get your father away 
from here, at any sacrifice, as fast as you 
can.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, 
when Rachel heard him draw a deep 
breath, and he changed his tone suddenly 
to one that was harsh and uncompromising. 
She was puzzled to account for the change, 
until she saw that they were no longer alone. 

The new comer was a small, spare man, 
with deep-set eyes, under lowering black 
brows, a thin, compressed mouth, and nose 
like an eagle’s beak. The expression of his 
face was so fierce and determined, that 
Rachel shrank involuntarily. He seemed 
exercise some peculiar influence over the 
Captain, whose forehead contracted gloomily 
as he advanced towards them. 

Directly he spoke, Rachel recognised his 
voice as that of the man whom she had 
heard the night before conversing with ‘‘Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” and no longer doubted 
that the two who stood before her at this 
moment were the very ones she had surprised 
in the midst of their confidences. As to 
the lady who had» given her the friendly 
warning as she passed, Rachel was inclined 
to believe it might be the Captain’s beauti- 
ful wife, who, no doubt, saw all the peril 
of Rachel’s position, and would fain have 
saved her from the consequences of her own 
folly. 

» _@M seemed so clear now, that Rachel 
wondered her suspicions had not been 
fairly roused before. A trap had been laid 
for her, and she had walked deliberately 
into it; consequently, she had herself to 
thank for all the misfortunes that might 
ensue. 

This was not a very pleasant reflection, 
and as the two men had withdrawn into a 
distant corner of the room, where they were 
conversing together in a low tone, Rachel 
had plenty of time to ‘chew the cud” of 
her bitter fancies, and determine her misera- 
ble position. 

: Presently, the Captain withdrew, showing 
a certain reluctance, and his companion 
came up to Rachel. 

> “If you will follow me, I will take you to 
your father,’’ he said, in a stern, uncompro- 
mising tone, impossible to doubt ; ‘‘but you 
must understand that you will only be per- 
mitted to leave here upon one condition, 
which it is as well you should fully coumpre- 
hend at once.”’ 

“What is that condition?” 

“That you go to obtain the money for 
your father’s ransom. He will write you a 
cheque, of course ; and you will take it 6 
the bank to cash, bringing us the coin, when 
you will be at liberty to return to your own 
home quietly, taking the old man with you. 
But let me fairly warn you, that we know 
everything and everybody, and that the mo- 
ment when you fancy yourself most secure, 
you will be the more certainly in our power. 
You will not see us, but we shall dodge 
your steps. Every.word which you speak 
we shall hear; the faintest evasion of your 
task will bring a pistol within an inch of 
your head; an indiscreet word, a vague 
hint, even a murmur,and your life will 
not be worth an hour’s purchase. But do 
your errand quickly and silently, and lib- 
erty shall be your reward. Do you under- 
stand ?”” 

“*T believe I do.” 

“You had better be certain.” 


“T don’t see how I should misunderstand 
you.” 


“Then why not say so. Little feminine 
evasions, which sound very preity in the 


| threaten. Moral suasion would just be 
! 














irks wont Boner. “We alt stead men 
here, with a terrible possibility ever before 
our eyés—living, as it were, in the shadow 
of death ; and those who deal with us must 
deal plainly and truly, or woe be to them. 
We have no time for the graces of life 
here.”’ 

As he spoke, as it would seem out of de- 
fiance, there came through a half open door 
they were passing, a strain of soft, delicions 
melody—the tender prelude of a tenderer 
song. 

The man’s face darkened suddenly, and 
an evil expression came into his eyes, as he 
drew the door violently to, muttering be- 
tween his set teeth, **That woman will ruin 
us all with her foolery.”’ 

He hurried Rachel along after this, the 
music following them in a sweet wail, until 
they came to the door of her father’s cell, 
when her companion paused. 

“You know what you have to do,” he 
said; ‘‘and let me warn you once again 
that your father’s life and liberty are both 
in your hands.”” 

So saying, he pushed her forward into 
her father’s presence ; and Rachel heard the 
sound of bolts and bars drawn behind her, 
as she lifted her eyes anxiously to the old 
man’s face. 


CHAPTER V. 

The miser looked so white and worn, that 
his daughter could hardly recognise him. 
His yellow eyes burnt out of his gaunt vis- 
age with startling effect, and his mouth had 
dropped at the corners into an abject curve. 
The droop of his shoulders, the helpless 
fold of his thin hands, showed plainly the 
fear and anguish that had possessed him 
since he had had to contemplate parting 
with a portion of his beloved gold. 

Rachel went and knelt beside him, and 
kissed his wan cheek tenderly. Cireat as 
the, relief of confessidh would have been, 
she knew better than to indulge the longing. 
Felix bad never had much affection for his 
daughter; but if he could have traced his 
misfortunes to her, he would have spurned 
her miserably, just as though she had been 
a dog. 

‘*Let me only get him away from here,”’ 
thought Rachel, ‘‘and then I will tell him 


. the whole truth, and let him do with me as 


he pleases. There is no punishment I do 
not deserve.” 

“Tam ruined—ruined,’’ whined the old 
man, ‘‘Weshall have to go to the work- 
house, Rachel.”’ 

“Nay, father, I can work for us both. 
You forget that,’’ answered his daughter, 
soothingly. ‘‘Besides, any pecuniary sacri- 
fice is better than the misery you are endur- 
ing now.” 

Felix shook his head. 

“1 would rather stay twenty years in this 
place than pay the money.” 

“But, father, that is not the question,” 
said Rachel, pleadingly. ‘‘I was to tell you 
from the Captain that nothing can save your 
life but paying the ransom demanded at 
once, and how would your gold help you in 
the grave?”’ 

‘It’s all very well for you to talk,’’ said 
Felix, querulously. ‘*You haven't watched 
it grow and increase day by day as I have, 
until it was more to you than food, or sleep, 
or sunshine. I'd give them my right arm 
willingly, rather than part with the ten 
thousand pounds.” 

“Oh, father !”’ 

“Couldn't | count my money as well with 
the left?’ he replied, with an eager glitter 
in his great, hollow eyes. ‘‘And isn’t it 
better to lose a limb than to lose the gold 
one has been treasuring so fondly year by 
year.”’ 

**But, father, you are none the happier 
for all this gold.” 

“Who told you that?’’ he asked her, 
sharply. 

“J can see it, father. All these years, 
since I was a child, I have never known you 


to simile yet; and you spend a shilling w ith 
the same reluctance that poor men spend 


pound.” 

“It is quite a mistake of yours that Tam 
so rich,’’ answered Felix, cunningly. “I 
hada few savings laid by; but they will 
all have to go now.” 

“Not all, father, surely?’ 

He looked at her with sudden suspicion. 





“How do you know ?”” 

“T don’t know. I only guessed.” 

The old miser’s face flushed high with 
passion. 

“T won't have you guessing about my af- 
fairs, and trying to pry into my secrets,’’ he 
said, in a loud, stern voice. ‘‘I tell you I 
am poor, and nothing but the strictest 
economy will save me from ruin after I have 
paid the sum demanded.”’ 

Rachel bowed her head, and a tear fell on 
the bosom of her dress. It seemed as if 
nothing could soften her father’s heart, or 
throw his thoughts one moment from that 
fatal treasure, which was of more value in 
his eyes than # favor of God, and the re- 
spect of his fellow-men. The girl rose to 
her feet, sighing. It was useless to expect 
that he would yield from anything but fear. 
He would rather have died than part with 
all his money; but, as Rachel divined, the 
sum demanded was but a small portion 
of his hidden treasure, and though it wrung 
his sordid soul to resign even this much, it 
was preferable to the doom that was threat- 
ened. 

But his daughter’s task was not accom- 
plished without difficulty. He wanted to 
argue the question with his captors, and try 
to persuade them that they were asking 
more than he actually possessed. He would 
fain have had Rachel represent this to them, 
and if she had had the Captain alone to deal 
with, she might have consented; but she 
remembered the menacing face, and still 
more menacing words, of the other man, 
whose power seemed greater even than the 
other’s, and she knew that.to pass through 
the door to parley and plead, was to leave 
her father to certain death. 

She did not think of herself, and her own 
probable fate; but she was determined to 
save Felix, if any human effort would avail. 
At last, her urgency, her passionate suppli- 
cations, began to have their effect, and the 
old miser was brought to realize that he had 
one hope of life, and one only. Then his 
rage and dismay were pitiful to see. He 
tore his gray locks, and sobbed like a child. 
He had stood at his wife's dying bed dry- 
eyed; but this was a harder parting by far, 
this separation from his beloved gold. It 
was a long while before Rachel could soothe 
him, or persuade him to confide to her the 
secret store-place of his money. Felix was 
much too suspicious to confide it to any 
banker ; and although some was lent out 
upon usury, the principal portion was con- 
tained in an iron chest, which was concealed 
under the flooring of his room with so much 
cunning and ingenuity, that a person who 
was ignorant of the secret might have 
searched a day and a night without dis- 
covering any trace of its whereabouts. 

Rachel had to receive a good many expla- 
nations before she could be made to under- 
stand just where to search for the hidden 
spring in the wainscoting of the room, 
which lifted the board, and then her diffi- 
culties were not over. Under this was a 
net-work of iron bars, only to be moved by 
another contrivance as complicated as the 
first, and requiring some physical strength 
to manage. 

The robbers had searched Felix on his 
first arrival ; but he had managed to hide 
the key of the closet in his boot until night 
came, when he took the precaution of em- 
bedding it in the flock of his mattress, hop- 
ing that it might escape detection. 

It was not easy to be found, and Rachel 
grew more terrified every moment, when 
she heard a quick, irritable step in the pas- 
sage, and divined that her gaoler’s patience 
was well-nigh exhausted. 

Her eager fingers closed over it just as 
the bolts and bars began to grate in their 
sockets, and her father had only just time to 
whisper an emphatic command to caution 
and secrecy, when the dark, inserutable 
visage of the robber appeared in the door- 
way, and he beckoned her sternly towards 
him. 
“Ts everything arranged ?”’ 

Rachel bowed her head, too agitated to 
speak. ; 

“Then come on; there is no time to be 
lost.” 

Felix began an abject prayer for mercy ; 
but the man stopped him by slamming the 
door violently to, and drawing the bolts 
with an impatient hand. 
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THE ATBION 





‘There was no music now in the long, dark 
passages—no sound of a human voice as 
they threaded them silently, Rachel follow- 
ing her guide with hushed foot-fall and 
sinking heart. If she might only have seen 
the Captain again, she’ would have been 
thankful. In spite of her position, she did 
not fear him as she did this other, who 
seemed to pursue his purposes cruelly and 
relentlessly, and exercise a fatal influence 
over those with whom he came in contact. 
At the door she was blindfolded again; but 
the feeling of light, and the sudden keenness 
of the air, betokened that they were out of 
the place, and on their way back to the 
town. They walked on for nearly an hour, 
Rachel being guided by a rough, strong 
hand, which gave her more aid as her wear- 
iness increased. 

And she was beginning to feel faint from 
exhaustion and fatigue by this time. She 
had eaten nothing since the night before, 
which, with the unusual exertion and ex- 
citement, prostrated her entirely. She felt 
her legs double under her, and a mist swam 
before her eyes,a strange quivering sensa- 
tion came into her heart, which began to 
beat in dull, leaden throbs, and then she re- 
membered no more. 

When she recovered her senses, she found 
herself lying in her own little bed in her fa- 
ther’s house. It was difficult to believe, 
glancing at the familiar objects around, that 
the events of the past night and day had 
been anything but an ugly dream, which 


would fade into indistinctness when once 
she began the serious duties of the day. 

She got slowly on her feet, feeling as weak 
and exhausted as if she had had a long ill- 
ness ; and then she stole to the window, and 
looked through the bars into the gloomy 
passage. This brief glance dispelled her 
illusions suddenly. A grim sentinel stood 
at the door, and as his eye met hers it was 
impatient and menacing, both, and urged 
emphatically the completion of her task. 

But Rachel's weak hands dropped help- 
lessly to her side. 

**T must have food first,’’ she murmured 
despairingly to herself. ‘‘ Whatever hap- 
pens, I must eat and drink before I can hope 
to work.”’ 

Fortunately, there was a small piece of 
meat in the cuphoard, and a tiny flask half 
full of spirits which the miser kept by him 
in case of illness. These revived her won- 
derfully. She teok a furtive peep, to see 
if the man remained where she had first seen 
him ; and then, reassured, crept on tip-toe 
to her father’s room, the door of which she 
locked behind her. 

This was the first time Rachel had ever 
been within the threshold, and a kind of 
awe and constraint posses~ed her as she 
went softly searching for the hidden spring. 

Fortunately, Felix’s directions had been 
very minute, or she could never have hoped 
to find it. As it was, ten minutes elapsed 
before her fingers closed with a thrill upon 
a tiny brass knob, so carefully concealed in 
the woodwork, that a person ignorant of 
the fact would never have connected it in any 
way with the secret of the old miser’s 
wealth. 

Pressing this firmly, and with a certain 
curiosity as to the result, Rachel saw one 
of the boards in the floor rise gently and 
gradually, as if lifted by an unseen hand 
below. 

Stooping her pale young face, she saw 
through the iron bars what looked, at first 
view, like a child's coffin, studded thickly 
with brass nails. She could not help shud- 
dering a little, as the thought struck her ; 
for the gray, glimmering light and the utter 
silence added to the mystery of the scene. 

It took all Rachel's strength to accomplish 
the latter part of her task, and then she 
could not lift the coffer, bat had to content 
herself with dipping her hands into the gold, 
and bringing up heap after heap, which she 
counted carefully, and placed in little heaps 
at her side, until she had the required sum. 

Then, dipping her arms below the elbow 
into the glittering hoard, she found that the 
gold lay on a soft, thick bed of bank-notes, 
which must have represented triple the sum 
demanded for the old man’s ransom. 

**And my father calls himself a ruined 
man!’ thought Rachel, fairly bewildered. 
‘Heaven grant I may never inherit his ter- 
rible avarice !”’ 





And she shut down the lid sharply, lest 
the sight should become too pleasant, and 
the eerie glamour of the gold bewitch her 
sight. Then she restored the room to its 
original order, and gathering the money in- 
to her apron, went down stairs. 

The robbers had stipulated that the whole 
ransom should be paid in gold, as more easi- 
ly divided and disposed of than notes, and 
the weight was actually oppressive. But 
Rachel was soon relieved of her burden. The 
man no sooner heard her step in the kitchen , 
than he presented himself to view, and took 
the money out of her lap, eagerly counting 
it in greedy haste, as if he were anxious to 
escape with his prize. 

Having satisfied himself that all was right, 
he made for the door. Rachel drew her 
hood closer about her face, and prepared to 
follow. 

“What are you about?” he said, roughly, 
as he thrust her back with his arm. ‘‘Stay | 
where you are.”’ ‘ 

“But T thought I was to fetch my father 
home,’’ she answered; and a suspicion of 
treachery crossed her mind, making her 
pale face paler, and giving an uneasy quiver 
to her sweet lips. 

“There are plenty of us for that job, 
without your meddling,’’ replied the man; 
“besides, | have my orders. And mind me 
here, young woman—one word of all this, 
and you may begin to say your prayers, for 
you will have something less than ten min- 
utes to live. Don't fancy you can escape 
us; we are everywhere. There isn’t a ball 
given in. Yarmouth one of us doesn't go to; 
we enjoy the play, and walk the streets with 


the best of them; and in most big houses ; 


there is one servant we can trust to tell us 
the news of the family, and what road tho | 
rich visitors take when they go away, You , 
see, there isn’t much hope of deceiving us, 
and we ain't particular how we punish those 
that do. One murder, more or less, isn’t 
of much account when you have such scores 
on the list.”” 
Rachel shuddered convulsively. 


‘*But you won’t murder my father ?’’ she | 


pleaded. 
The robber shook his head, with a sneer- 
ing laugh. 


‘*We know better than that; at any rate, 


” 


until we have drained him dry! 

“But he will come home to-night?’’. she 
urged. 

“There's nothing to prevent, as I know, 
unless he wants to stay where he is, and pay 
so much a week for his board.” 

Rachel looked at the man’s cruel, fierce 
eyes, and burst into tears. 

“Don't be a fool!’ he said, sharply. 
“Your father is all right. We have no- 
thing to do with him now, until we catch 
him again: and then, as he seems so very 
precious, you won't mind paying double 
ransom, of course.”’ 

He went out chuckling hoarsely, and Ra- 
chel was left alone with her self-reproach 
and terrible fears. 


CHAPTER VI. 
COMING HOME. 


Tr was past midnight when Rachel, who 
sat in the kitchen, watching, and waiting, 
and trembling, looking more like a ghost 
than a human creature, with her white. thin 


face, and deep, shadowy eyes, heard a faint 
voice at the door, and a fainter knock. 

“Oh, Rachel, [ am dying; let me in.’ 

She rushed eagerly to open, and surely a 
more pitiful object than the old miser pre- 
sented was difficult to see. His clothes 
were torn almost to shreds, and through the 
rents you could see many a bleeding wound 
and dark bruise. There was not a vestige 
of color in his face, and his voice came 
hoarsely through his dry, parched lips. 

“Brandy, brandy!’? he muttered, as he 
sank helplessly into a chair. 

There was ever so little left in the flask, 
and Rachel poured this down his throat, 
saying soothingly, ‘‘You are weak and tired, 
father; but you will be better presently. 
Won't you let me go and buy you some 
wine?”’ 

‘Wine !’? he echoed, angrily. ‘‘How 
do you think I can afford such luxuries 
now ?”’ 

‘‘But, father, there is plenty of money left 
up-stairs.”’ 








“Do you mean that you have dared to 
count it?”’ 

“No,” replied Rachel, with dignity; 
“the very sight of it was painful to me, 


- when l remembered how much I had often 


wanted even a few shillings. But I could 
not fail to perceive that there was a great 
deal more left when [ took the ten thousand 
pounds ; and it seems to me odd to grudge 
a few pence, when you have so many thous- 
and pounds.” 

“You know nothing about my liabilities,” 
he answered, querulously. 

**] know that we spend very little, and I 
also know that the money which might make 
us so comfortable is hoarded away out of 
sight, and profits no one.”’ 

“It profits me, for I love to look on it. 
Every sense I possess is fully satisfied when 
T have the chest open before me, and I can 
feel the cold, glittering coins glide through 
my fingers. 

“Oh, father!’ murmured Rachel, to 
whom this candor was new and terrible. 
**And when you think all the money in the 
world cannot buy you a place in heaven, 
or freedom from care and sickness on 


- earth !"” 


‘It gives me the one keen delight of my 
life, at any rate,”’ he said; and then he ask- 
ed for food, and earried it away in his hand, 
as if he were more eager for a sight of his 
treasure, than he was to satisly bis physical 
hunger. He did not appear again; but all 
night, as Rachel tossed to and fro on her 
bed, she pictured Felix bending greedily 
over his gold, and clutching at it eagerly 
with his long, lank hands. 

When she fell asleep, at last, the same 
picture presented itself, until she was glad 
to hear the great clock of St. Saviour’s Church 
boom ‘out seven sunorous strokes, and to 
hear her father’s voice calling out in its 
usual key, 

“Get up this minute, Rachel; don’t you 
know it is seven o’clock ?” 

**Yes, father.’’ 

“Then make haste.”’ 

And she heard him go quickly down 
stairs. Rachel expected some account of 
his adventures on the previous day; but 
either the subject was painful to him, or he 
did not care she should know of his humilia- 
tion, for he made no reference to the sub- 
ject, and sat patiently mending his tattered 
garments all through the morning, with- 
out accounting for their condition in any 
way. 

But if Felix’s stint lad been great before, 
it was greater than ever after this. Rachel 
began to wonder, as the days went on, if she 
should not soon be expected to live upon no- 
thing. The cupboard was so bare now, that 
she generally rose hungry and unsatisfied 
from the mere form of a meal set out on the 
table. Felix went to market every morning, 
but the sum he took with him was smaller 
each time, it would seem, or provisions must 
be growing dearer. One day he brought in 
a loaf, and a loaf only. 

““Theve,”’ he said, ‘‘we must manage 
with that to-day—meat is heyonod my 
means.” 

There came a gleam of sudden passion 
then into Rachel's hollow eyes. 

“Are we tostarve, father, when there is 
so much money lying idle up-stairs ?”’ 

“Hush, girl!” he answered, angrily; 
“don’t you know that even walls have 
ears ?’’ 

Rachel, although usually so patient and 
meek, was growing defiant. 
will turn at last. 

“T wish the walls would hear. We may 
quite as well be robbed, and suffer from 
sheer necessity, as to have plenty we are not 
allowed to enjoy.”’ 

The old miser walked to the door, which 
he threw open with angry violence. 

“At any moment you are not satistied 
with your fare here, you are at liberty to 
seek for better quarters elsewhere. What 
is enough for an old man ought to be enough 
for a young girl; but the world is your own, 
and I can do very well without you. Go!” 

“T should not complain if we were really 
poor!’ sobbed Rachel. 

“You have no right to complain, as it is. 
I treat you as I treat myself.”’ 

“Only that the sight of the gold is com- 
fort for you under any hardships, father ; 
but when Lam faint and ill from want of 
food, what is to console me?” 


Even a worm 


. ror. ‘‘As you hope for mercy hereafter, 
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“You must think of the future,” he an- 
swered, cunningly. *‘We sha’n’t always be 
sO poor as we are now.”” 

Rachel clasped her hands despairingly. 
She knew that even when this future was 
the present, he would still have the same 
story to tell. He had thousands upon thous- 
ands now, and he called himself poor. A 
few more added would enly increase his 
avarice, and appear to him a new tempta- 
tion to save. No wonder, then, that Ra- 
chel’s heart sank within her, although she 
refrained from further remonstrance or en- 
treaty. 

Felix closed the door again, and came back 
to his place, ‘persuaded that he had satisfied 
his daughter, and all would go smoothly 
now. He sat brooding over the faint fire 





until he fell into a doze; and whilst Rachel 
stitched busily, the flickering light took 
many a furtive peep under her long laghes, 
turning ber tears into diamondapgfaxe they 
could fall. 
* 7 * * . o w 
Felix had not left the house, ext@pt for his 
brief visits to the market, since his accident. 
llis treasure having been so cruelly dimin- 
ished, there was the more need to guard it 
now from the spoiler’s hand. Rachel was, 
therefore, surprised when he told her one 
morning that he should be away an hour, 
and bade her bar the door behind him, and 
be careful not to admit any one in his ab- 
sence. Not that, they were apt to haye visi- 
tors. The miser’s suspicious habits were too 
well known; and the neighbors, although 
they pitied his daughter with all their hearts, 
did not feel inclined to subject themselves to 
insult and misconstruction by invading his 
territory. 
A huge old clock stood in the corner of 
the kitchen, with a bulky interior, an im- 
mense pendulum, and such a sonorous tick 
that you could hear it all over the house. 
Rachel caught the big, white face staring at 
her as she came from the door, and was re- 
minded by this that it was time she wound 
it up. 
She was in the act of turning the key, 
when she heard a sudden frantic attack on 
the door. 
‘*For heaven’s sake, let me in!"’ saida 
man’s voice, in.an accent of the liveliest ter- 


open the door !”’ 

Rachel had been so cruelly deceived once, 
that although her kind heart prompted her 
to obey, she hardly dared listen to its 
promptings. She went to the window to 
reconnoitre, and, to her surprise, she found 
that the suppliant was a young man, whose 
wild eyes and blanched face betokened the 
sincerity of his appeal. She might still 
have hesitated, rendered cautious by her 
cruel experiences, but that she caught sight 
of four sailors at the top of the passage, and 
understood the position at once, 

There was a large ship in the harbor, wait- 
ing to sail until her crew was complete, and 
the press-gang’s men were scouring the 
town in hopes of impressing some of. the 
able lads to fill up the vacant berths. Di- 
rectly Rachel realized this, her sense of 
justice, and her womanly pity, influenced 
her beyond every other feeling; and, for- 
getting her fears, her promises to her father, 
she admitted the wretched man, and barred 
the door fast behind him. 

As ill-luck would have it, she was scaree- 
ly inside the kitchen before she heard Fe- 
lix’s voice. Her dismay may be well con- 
ceived. She knew how angry he would be, 
and, what was worse, he would be sure to 
drive the man into the very arms of his 
pursuers. This she was determined to pre- 
vent, and looked about for a hiding place. 

There was not a minute to spare. She 
could hear eager steps on ithe pavement 
above the din of Felix’s rough remonstrance 
at herdelay. . Turning anxiously from side 
to side, shecaught the big-face clock star- 
ing at her again, and uttered a sigh of re- 
lief. 

“Quick!” she said, opening the door 
which introduced you sans ceremonie to its 
internal arrangements. “Jump in; it is 
your only chance !”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
WHY THE CLOCK STOPPED. 
Tue young man did not hesitate to at- 
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tempt to get into the clock-case, although 
the task was a more difficult one than Ra- 
chel had anticipated. The stranger stood 
six foot in his stockings, and had, moreover, 
that splendid breadth of shoulder and chest 
which would have done credit to an athlete. 

He made every effort to accomodate him- 
self to circumstances ; but when Rachel shut 
the door, she was cruelly alarmed to find that 
the big pendulum having no room to oscil- 
late, was redaced to sulky silence. 

Rachel only prayed that her father might 
not notice this. It was a part of his suspi- 
civus nature to be very quick in discerning 
any change in the aspect and conditions of 
his surroundings, anda big clock was very 
obtrusive in a quiet home like theirs. 

However, his first impulse was to abuse 
her roundly for having kept lim so long 
outside in the cold. Then he seated him- 
self in his old place by the fire, and relapsed 
into moody thought. 

‘What o'clock is it?’ he said, presently, 
without looking up. 

*‘It’s just on the stroke of two, father.” 

‘Then our time is slow. It was just that 
when I passed the Town Hall some few min- 
utes back.’’ 

“I'll put it on,” answered Rachel, offi- 
ciously. 

“You can’t reach up.” 

“Oh, yes I can, father, standing on a 
chair.” 

Rachel’s face was ina red glow, her fin- 
gers tremulous, but she moved the big hand 
alittle forward, and then, descended from 
her perch, bustled noisily about the kitchen. 
Her activity irritated the old man at last, 
and confused him in his calculations. 

**Do sit down and be quiet,” he said, after 
a while; then he began to mutter, half 
aloud. ‘‘Eleven years’ interest, at ten per 
cent., makes £550. I wonder if it’s worth 
while. ‘There’s good security, only: “ 

A long pause, and then he added, sharply, 
“The clock has stopped.” 

A cold shiver went to Rachel's very feet. 

‘Perhaps it’s the frost, father,” she haz- 
arded, faiutly. 

“The frost!” he echoed, angrily. ‘*Who 
ever heard of the frost stopping a clock? 
You must have been tampering with it in 
some way !"’ 

‘Oh, no, indeed!’ Rachel began; and 
then stopped short, blushing guiltily. 

The old man turned round in his chair, 
and gave her a steady look of suspicion and 
mistrust. But, to her relief, he did not 
rise. 
‘Lf there is nothing the matter with it, 


uyake it go,”’ he said, sternly. 
Kachel went timidly toward the clock, on 


whose face she seemed to see a little smile 
of derision. If by any miracle the stranger 
could so dispose of himself that the pendu- 
lum might have fair play, all would be well ; 
but, remembering his cramped position, she 
had no such hope. She made a feint of 
opening the door; as she did so, the elock 
gave a mighty heave, and began to tick 
slowly and asthmatieally. 

“The clock is going, father,” called Ra- 
chel, excitedly. ‘Don't you hear?" 

“Then don’t meddle with it again,’ he 
said, and evidently dismissed the subjedt 
from his mind. 

Rachel was intensely relieved for the mo- 
ment, although still doubtful as to how the 
adventure would end. It promised to be 
more difficult to get the man out of the clock 
than it had been to get him in. 

Felix might not leave the kitchen until 
bed-time, and then he would carry the key 
of the door upstairs with him, so that it 
would not be possible for Rachel to liberate 
her prisoner until the next morning when 
her father went to market. 

His safferings during such a prolonged in- 
carceration must necessarily be great, and 
yet how were they to be prevented? She 
began to think that she had rendered him a 
poor service, after all, and almost regretted 
that she had not told Felix the whole truth 
at once. Whilst she was debating the sub- 
ject anxiously in her mind, chance befriend- 
ed her, for Felix rose, and went slowly up 
to hisown room. She heard him fasten the 
door behind him, as he was wont to do when 

he meant to enjoy the contemplation of his 
treasure; and then Rachel darted to the 
clock, and gave her prisoner liberty. She 
had time to notice now how handsome he 











was. He had the fair Saxon type of beauty, 
with the full red lips, and long, violet-grey 
eye. His hair had a faint tinge of red 
through the gold; but the eye-brows and 
lashes were brown, and gave shadow and ex- 
pression to his almost colorless skin. 

Rachel was wont to disparage the dark 
splendor of her own beauty, and all her 
dreams were of a fair hero, such as she saw 
before her now. For the moment the em- 
barrassment of the position overcame her so 
completely, that she stood trembling and 
downcast under bis admiring gaze, without 
realizing the risk of delay. He, in his turn, 
was willing to brave the risk, for the sake 
of the pleasure of lingering fur a while by 
the side of his beautiful deliverer. 

For, in spite of her poor clothes, the beg- 
gar-maid whom King Cophetua wedded was 
not more lovely than Rachel. The thick 
masses of her blue-black hair were. braided 
round her shapely head like a crown, and 
under this shadowy arch, her splendid eyes 
looked of unfathomable depth and darkness. 
Her shabby dress fitted tight to her light, 
lithe figure ; and her little hands, although 
reddened by constant exposure to cold, and 
menial work, might, for shape and slender- 
ness, have excited the envy of a duchess. 

Rachel was the first to recover herself. 

“There is no time to lose,’’ she said, 
blushing divinely; ‘‘my father may come 
down at any minute, and if he were to find 
you here he would never forgive me.”’ 

**It would be cruelly hard to get you into 
trouble after all your goodness,’’ he an- 
swered, gently; and yet I cannot bear the 
thought that I may never see you again. 
Don’t you sometimes go out?” 

**To church.” 

**What church ?”” 

“St. Mark’s. But I have not been even 
there since my father’s misfurtune’”’ 

All Yarmouth knew of the miser’s cap- 
ture by the Secret Band, and the rangom he 
had had to pay for his life; and, what is 
more, Yarmouth had made very merry over 
the adventure, caricaturing Felix’s torture, 
and gloating over his discomfiture. The 
stranger could, therefore, hardly suppress a 
smile when Rachel spoke so naively over 
the affair; and without the smallest con- 
sciousness that what seemed to her a great 
misfortune, had been a source of great con- 
gratulation to her neighbors. 

“But you really—really must go,’’ she 
added, presently. My father would be so 
angry ; and I—I ™ 

She was going to add, *‘shall get into such 
atrouble,’’ but she refrained. It was not 
well he should know all the secrets of the 
household; although, if she had reflected, 
it might have struck her that even his brief 
experience of Felix’s manner and mvods 
would not lead him into the error of imag- 
ining that he was a remarkably indulgent 
father. 

He took her hand at parting, and pressed 
it to his lips with reverential tenderness. 

“You saved me from a doom worse than 
death,’’ he murmured; ‘‘and I cannot be 
satisfied to part from you without the hope 
of seeing you soon again. I will wait for 
you at the door of St. Mark’s Church on 
Sunday—wili you be there?’’ 

Of course, Rachel ought to have said, 
**No.”’ She was conscious of this herself, 
but the temptation was beyond her strength 
to resist. She was so lonely and desolate ; 
she had hardly heard a word of kindness be- 
fore in all her life; and the young man’s 
eyes backed his words with passionate 
fervor. 

Her late experience ought to have render- 
ed her cautions, but had evidently failed of 
its effect ; for she gave the required promise, 
quieting her conscience with the iteration 
that it was only for once—only for once. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
ST. MARK’S CHURCH, 

Racnen felt quite ashamed of her shabby 
dress and shawl, as she followed the gay 
crowd to church this eventful Sunday, which 
was to influence her whole future life. She 
would have given five years of this future, 
at the moment, for a bright bonnet, or a be- 
coming cloak, in order that she might show 
to advantage in the young man’s eyes. She 
had smoothed and smoothed her hair until 
it shone again. ‘This was always the begin- 
ing and end of all Rachel's coquetries, and 








certainly answered in her case; for manya 
glance traveled her way admiringly as she 
hurried along. 

She looked about her anxiously for the 
stranger when she got to thechurch; and, 
sure enough, there he was, waiting in the 
porch, and keeping an eager look-out him- 
self upon the different people who passed in. 

A smile brightened his whole face when 
he caught sight of Rachel. 

‘You are late,”’ he said, ‘‘I began to be 
almost afraid you would not come.”’ 

“Church hasn’t begun ?” 

“No; but I hoped we should have a little 
time together beforehand ; and now we must 
goin.”’ But they sat side by side; they 
looked over one book; and though Rachel 
would not allow her thoughts to wander 
from the preacher, heaven seem ed the nearer 
to her for this glimpse of earthly love which 
was just dawning on her path. 

They went out arm-in-arm, waiting their 
turn patiently and laughing at the hurry of 
the crowd. Rachel's cold hand nestled soft- 
ly against the fur of his sleeves, and found 
both comfort and pleasure in the contact. 

She was so ignorant of such things, or she 
would have guessed that her lover was no 
poor man, by the rich sables on his coat, 
and the one splendid diamond ring he wore 
on his finger. But she only thought how 
handsome he was, and how good he must be 
to take notice of a poor little shabby girl 
like herself; and each time she lifted her 
beautiful, tender eyes to his face, they flat- 
tered him innocently and unconsciously by 
the expression of his feeling. 

They had just got into the street, and were 
disentangling themselves from a little group 
of gaily-dressed people, who had stopped to 
exchange greetings, when Rachel distinctly 
heard a clear, soft voice murmur in her ear. 
“Keep your doors well barred to-night.” 

She turned sharply around, hoping to dis- 
cover the person who had given her this 
friendly warning ; but was surprised to find 
no one quite close to her but a very old lady, 
in a poke-bonnet, who seemed to resent her 
scrutiny, as an insult. 

**Well, young woman?” she said, in a 
cracked, querulous voice. ‘‘I hope you will 
know me again I, am sure?”’ 

Rachel apologized at once. 

“| beg your pardon, ma‘am; but I 
thought you spoke.”’ 

“‘I dare say, indeed! Asif I was in the 
habit of taking to strangers in the public 
streets!’? And the old lady hobbled off in 
high dudgeon. 

Rachel was fairly puzzled, and took her 
companion into her confidence. 

“It is clear you must have been mistaken,” 
he answered, smiling ; ‘‘and one does some- 
times get deluded in thisway. You proba- 
bly caught the fragment of a conversation 
going on elsewhere, and your nervovs fears 
converted it into a warning. You have 
gone through so much lately, I can hardly 
wonder at such a delusion—for a delusion it 
must have been ; forI do not see how any 
person could have spoken to you without my 
having heard.”’ 

Rachel did not dispute the point ; but she 
was as positive in her own mind that the 
words had been addressed to her, and were 
intended as a warning, as she was positive 
that the snow was falling—and there could 
be no doubt of that. 

It rustled down in a soft, white shower, 
and the good folks who had been lingering 
began to run ; and even Rachel's companion 
quickened his pace, for her sake. They 
caught up to the old lady in the poke bon- 
net, and were amused at the resentful glance 
which she vouchsafed them in passing. 

They lost sight of her when they turned 
the corner of a street, but she came in sight 
again, presently, getting over the ground 
wonderfully considering her hobble, and 
showing by her face a kind of eager ani- 
mosity towards Rachel, which was rather 
remarkable, considering the smallness of her 
offence. 

At the top of the passage where Rachel 
lived they paused: and as their adieux were 
rather protracted, the old woman went by, 
shaking her head malignantly, as if she 
could not forgive them even yet. Decidedly, 
this virulent old dame was not the kind of a 
person to have given any one a friendly 
warning ; but though the mystery remained 


unsolved. Rachel determined to watch vixi- 





jantly that night,so as to be prepared for 
anything that might occur. 

‘Will you promise me one thing,” said 
the young man holding her poor little frozen 
hand close to his warm palm—‘‘that, if ever 
you should be in trouble, you will come to 
me?’ 

‘*But I don’t even know your name.” 

‘My name is Charles Gooch, and I live in 
the big red-brick house at the top of the 
town. In case of any sudden danger or 
anxiety, come straight there to me, without 
the least hesitation. Even if I should be 
out. my mother, when she hears your name, 
will receive you with open arms; for she is 
foolish enough to be fond of me,’ he added, 
with a genial smile, ‘‘and could have ill af- 
forded ( give me up to the press-gang’s 
men. So that she is inelined to make quite 
a heroine of you, Rachel, if she gets a 
chance.”” 

Rachel shook her head. Her yearning 
for affection was great and vbtrusive ; but 
she well knew that Felix would not allow 
her te cultivate any friendship, however de- 
sirable. He fancied that every one had de- 
signs upon his money, and would have been 
seared out of all self-control if a stranger 
had set foot inside his dwelling. 

So that poor Rachel, altlLough longing 
for kind, motherly counsel and gentle words, 
was obliged to say. that she saw no chance 
of being able to make Mrs. Gooch’s acquaint- 
ance. 

‘‘But in case you should really be needing 
help ?”’ he urged. 

“Then I would come.”’ 

‘*Mind, you have promised me that; and 
now good-bye. Ishall look for you every 
Sunday afternoon at St. Mark's Church.” 

**T will come if I can.” 

‘Then good-bye, once more.” 

The timid pressure of his lips on her hand 
set poor Rachel's weak little heart fluttering 
oddly. No woman before had ever had such 


§ hero as her hero, she fully believed. 

She was quite unconscious of her own at- 
tractions, and therefore it struck her asa 
wonderful thing that any man should care 
for her. And that Mr. Gooch had a very 
decided leaning her way, Rachel, with all 
her humility, had not failed to discover. 

But it was still strahger how, all through 
the evening, her hand kept the feeling of his 
impassioned kiss. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WAS IT A BIRD? 


Feurx retired to rest at his usual hour, 
leaving Rachel below. He always gave her 
a certain allowance of candle, and locked 
the rest away, so that she knew she would 
have to watch in cold and darkness. 

But her courage never wavered. 

She wrapped herself in her shawl, and 
there she sat bravely through the long night 
hours, listening to every faint sound outside, 
and wondering why the wind moaned so 
pitifully out at sea. 

“Perhaps it is chanting the requiem of 
the dead,’ thought Rachel, and shuddered. 

At this moment, the last spark of fire ex- 
pired amongst the gray embers, and she be- 
gan to feel unaccountably nervous and 
lonely. 

Like most women, Rachel had a dread of 
mice, and when one, creeping softly up her 
skirt, nestled against her cheek, she could 
hardly suppress a cry. But she thrust it 
down, and tried to reason with herself. 

Could anything be more harmless than a 
mouse? 

There was a little bird sharpening its beak 
against the window-pane; but she was not 
afraid of that. She sat and listened with a 
compassionate little smile, and only for the 
bars, she would have opened, and let it in. 

“T will savea few crumbs of my break- 
fast for it to-morrow,”’ she said to herself. 
“‘Itmust be very hungry, poor thing; it 
tries so hard to get in.” 

Peck, peck, peck, until Rachel hegan to 
feel surprised at its persistence. She stole 
to the window ; and, moving the blind just 
enough for one eye to have free range, she 
peered cautiously into the gloom. 

At first, she could distinguish nothing ; 
but presently it seemed to her she could de- 
tect some ohject waving backward and for- 
ward, which was very different both in its 
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motions and shape to any bird she had ever 
seen. 

Presently she knew that it was a man’s 
hand. Evidently it was cutting carefully 
through the glass, with the intention of fil- 
ing away the bars afterwards, and getting 
into the house. 

Rachel crept away as softly as she had 
come, and went to rouse her father. Felix 
was a light sleeper, so that she had not to 
knock twice. 

‘There is some one trying to break into 
the house,” she whispered. 

‘*What part of the house ?” 

“Through the kitchen window.” 

Felix did not look surprised. Hy had ex- 
pected this so long, that he was quite pre- 
pared. He threw on his clothes, and pre- 
ceded her down stairs on tip-toe, groping 
his way cautiously in the darkness. 

The little bird was still pecking at the 
pane,and Rachel drew her father’s attention 
to the fact. 

“They are cutting the glass with a dia- 
mond,’’ he said, ‘“‘and are afraid of its fall- 
ing in with a noise, and rousing us. Stay 
where you are, Rachel. 1 will go to the 
window alone.’’ 

There was a long silence then, only broken 
at intervals by the grating of the diamond 
on the glass; and this grew gradually 
fainter and slower, slower and fainter, and 
then ceased. 

Rachel sat shivering on the lower step of 
the stairs, wondering what would happen 
next, and trying to still the agitated beatings 
of her heart, when, suddenly, there was the 
report of a pistol, a deep suppressed groan, 
and then silence once again. 

Rachel hid her face in her apron, and 
dared not move or speak until she heard her 
father’s voice saying, sternly, ‘‘Go to bed, 
now, Rachel ; they won’t trouble us again.”’ 

“Oh, father, what have you done?”’ 

**T have disabled the hand that was trying 
to rob me,”’ he answered, gloomily, ‘‘and 
frightened his companions. I fancy they 
will know better than to attempt this a sec- 
ond time.” 

“Are you sure it was only his hand, fa- 
ther?” 

*‘How can I be sure of anything in the 
dark?’ he answered, angrily. ‘*Be quiet, 
and go to bed.” 

But Rachel persisted. 

“If there is any poor creature lying at our 
door, robber or no robber, we ought to let 
him in, father. May T light a candle and 
see?” 

“You may go to bed.”’ 

**But, father, how terrible if he were to 
die!” 

**Go to bed!’’ he said, so decidedly, that 
Rachel dared not disobey. So she lighted 
the remnant of a candle she had saved up 
for an emergency, and went and lay down on 
the bed without undressing. She was chill- 
ed in every limb, and faint with terror. 

If she had only known that her father 
would have used such desperate measures, 
she would not have called him. She fancied 
every momet she could hear the groans of 
the wounded man and his passionate prayers 
for suecor. 

**And it is all my fault!’ she kept saying 
to herself. ‘‘l might easily have frightened 
the robbers away without calling my father, 
if 1 had chosen; and now, perhaps, a hu- 
man life lies on my conscience.” 

How thankful Rachel felt when dawn 
broke, and she heard her father stirring, 
no words of mine can describe. She hurried 
before him down stairs; but the kitchen 
was in complete obscurity, and she had no 
light, so that she had to bide Felix’s time, 
after all. 

He came presently, and began slowly— 
oh, so slowly'—to unbar the door, whilst 
Rachel stood behind, eager and breathless, 
hardly knowing whether she should have 
the strength to see what might be lying on 
the threshold. 

No doubt Felix had his own fears and mis- 
givings, too; for he said, in a tone of evi- 
dent relief, as he shut the door again, ‘‘there 
is nothing there.”’ 

But when the morning advanced, and the 
gray shadows lightened, they both of them 
saw a red, sanguinary stain on the window- 
sill; and on the wall outside, they found, 
written in huge, gory letters, the one single 
but ominous word—‘‘Revence!” 








CHAPTER X. 
THE ‘‘BRAW WOOER.” 

Severat weeks passed away without no- 
table incident. Rachel met her lover every 
Sunday, and the sweetness of this new revel- 
ation absorbed and brightened all her life. 
She had never been especially dear to any 
one before, and now, of a sudden, she found 
herself an object of unfailing solicitude and 
deep tenderness to the handsomest man she 
had ever seen. 

No wonder that Rachel loved him; no 
wonder that her devotion showed plainly in 
her beautiful meek eyes, when she lifted 
them to his face, and in the peculiar soft- 
ness of her dark beauty, and the rich bloom 
on her young cheek. 

He, in his turn, was beginning to love her 
with a passion that surprised himself. He 
had never learnt to care for any woman be- 
fore; but Rachel's gentle, compassionate 
looks, as she opened the door, and gave him 
shelter from his enemies, had taken his 
heart completely by storm, and he had made 
no effort since to resist the spell. 

To do him justice, he was thoroughly 
disinterested. He knew that the old miser 
would not part with a single farthing of his 
gold, all the while he had strength to hold 
it, and could not even be trusted to leave it 
to his daughter at his death. 

Men who have hoarded so greedily during 
a long life, are generally fond of winning a 
word of commendation from posterity when 
they are gone, and often build a hospital, or 
endow a school, by way of making their 
names remembered. P 

Felix was well known to be eccentric, and 
was even capable, the world believed, of 
burying his treasure, for fear it should be 
scattered and dissipated, after he was in his 
grave. 

Charles Gooch had heard this so often, 
that he began to credit it; and in wooing 
Rachel, put aside every thought, but the 
thought of her gentleness and beauty. 
When he urged his suit, poor Rachel, who 
felt all the difficulties of the question, burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“My poor darling,’’ he murmured, gath- 
ering her close against him ; ‘‘what makes 
you cry? Can you not trust me?” 

“Oh, Yes,” she said, trying to smile; ‘‘i 
isn’t that but my father will never allow us 
to marry. You see, he wants me at home.” 

**So he may ; but a husband has a stronger 
claim than a father ; and if the worst comes 
to the worst, we will marry in spite of him. 
He has no right to spoil two lives for the 
sake of indulging his selfish parsimony. If 
he wants a housekeeper let him hire one.” 

“But he wouldn’t do that. He would 
live alone, and nearly starve. Often, now, 
I am sure he would go without food, unless 
I were there ; and once left entirely to him- 
self, there would be no hope for him. IL 
love you very, very dearly, Charles; but I 
think it would be my duty to stay with my 
father.’’ 

**Nonsense, Rachel ! 
marry ?” 

‘‘Not when they are situated as [ am.”’ 

“Or, rather, they marry the earlier. 
They would naturally be more unwilling 
to leave a happy, than an unhappy, home.” 

**Don’t press me Charles,” she sighed. ‘‘I 
oughtn’t to say yes, and yet it is so difficult 
to say no.”’ 

“Tt is not a bit of use your saying no, for 
I won’t pretend to hear it. 1 am an honest 
man, Rachel, and you love me—where, 
then, is any real impediment to our mar- 
riage?” 

*T told you just now.” 

“Or, rather, you tried to make out a good 
ease, and failed ; therefore, the next thing 
to do is to fix our wedding-day.”’ 

“Tam sure Mrs. Gooch wouldn’t care to 
have me for a daughter.” 

On the contrary, she loads me with af- 
fectionate messages for you every time 1 
come.” 

“She cannot know that I am the miser’s 
daughter.” 

“Is that any shame to you, poor child? 
You are not a miser.”’ 

“Tcan’t tell. If I had money, I should 
always be afraid of myself, lest I might be 
overtaken with the desire to hoard.” 

‘There would be much more fear of your 
being overtaken with the desire to spend. 
A miser’s son is always a spendthrift.’’ 


Don’t other women 








**And then L should just ruin you.” 

*‘Look here, Rachel,” said the yourg 
man, gravely. ‘‘I can’t have you torturing 
yourself in this way. As soon as one ob- 
jection is disposed of, you rake up.another, 
just as if it were your duty to be miserable. 
I shail take you to see my mother next Sun- 
day, when I am sure, she will be able to 
talk you out of your foolish desire for self- 
sacrifice.” 

“Do you think she will care to try?” 

**Rachel you are incorrigible?’ he said, 
in a tone of real distress. ‘* What has ever 
made you such a sceptic ?”’ 

“The truth is, I am afraid to believe in 
my own happiness, Charles. It seems to 
me that it can only be a wil’ dream, from 
whick I shall have to wake presently, and 
weep.”’ 

**Nay, my love, it is real enough, if you 
will but believe it.’’ 

**But will it last ?”’ 

**What do you know of men’s inconstancy, 
Rachel?” he asked, laughing. ‘I know 
we have a poor reputation in that respect 
with women; but I fancy it is that they 
judge us by themselves. You are my first 


love, my last love, and my only love, andl © 


shall give the happiness of my whole life 


into your keeping when I give you my 
name.” 

“But I am so ignorant and unlettered ; 
you will be ashamed of me, Charles.”’ 

“T hate a blue,’ he said, disdainfully ; 
besides what you don’t know, you can easily 
learn. You can read and write ?”’ 

“But only just that, Charles. I have 
picked it up myself, and so I am afraid my 
scholarship is very poor, even what there is 
of it.”’ 

**Bat your voice and accent are perfect, 
Rachel, and I have never found you back- 
ward in discussing any subject I have cared 
to introduce.” 

“T do read all I can,’’ said Rachel, meek- 
ly. ‘*My father has a box of old books, so 
tattered, that they were not worth selling, 
and 1 know them nearly by heart; but I 
daresay I should frighten you if 1 were to 
try and pronounce some of the long words.” 

“You have never frightened me yet, Ra- 
chel, at any rate.” 

‘Because I never say anything I am not 
sure of,’’ was the naive reply. 

‘*Then you are not sure that you love me, 
I suppose, since you can’t say so.” 

**T have said so,”’ answered Rachel, blush- 
ing divinely; and it is just because I love 
you so much, that 1 am unwilling to marry 
you.” 

“Then, if you didn’t care a bit for me, 
you would except me at once.”’ 

“T should not even look at you,” said Ra- 
chel, indignantly. ‘*What do you take me 
for?” 

“The sweetest and most impracticable 
Woman in all the world,’’ he returned, tak- 
ing her hand and kissing it fervently. ‘But 
I think you have tried me enough now, Ra- 
chel, to be sure of your own power ; and so 
when is our wedding-day to be?’’ 

“You must ask my father that,” was the 
demure responce. 


“But you have just told me that it would 
be of no use. 


“But, at least, you ought to try. 
should refuse: 4 

*““What then?’’ urged the young man, 
eagerly. 

Rachel began to ery again helplessly. 

“T suppose I ought to give you up.”’ 

“You shall do nothing of the kind. He 
has no right to deny us; but if he should, 
you have done your duty, and owe him no 
further concession. It would be simply ab- 
surd to sacrifice the happiness of your whole 
life to a father who does not consider it 
necessary to feed and clothe his own child,” 

“Oh, Charles!” 

“It is just as well to call things by their 
proper names. Was that wretched shawl 
you were wearing when I first knew you 
any real protection against the cold? And 
didn’t I get you to confess one day that you 
had had dry bread for your dinner?” 

**T said so once.” 

‘But it had often happened before, I'll be 
bound ; and often since.”’ 

“*T never said so.”’ 

**Because you are too loyal, Rachel. But 
I look upon you as my property now ; and 
1 mean to take care of you,” 


If he 



































































































**You always have,’’ answered Rachel, 
stroking the warm fur cloak he had given 
her with a kind affection. ‘It is only that 
you have been too good.” 

“Can any one be too good?” he asked, 
smiling. 

*You see, I can’t make any return.” 

“Oh, yes, you can.” 

**How?’’ she inquired, innocently. 

“By fixing an early day for our mare 
riage.’’ 

Women are so tender-hearted, that they 
are usually conquered by persistence. Ra- 
chel gave way to her lover at last; only 
stipulating that he should endeavor to gaim 
her father’s’ consent, and if he failed, she 
would listen to his prayer. 

“Then | suppose I must be contented, 
Rachel?” he said, at last. 

“Just for the present, dear Charles, It 
won't be for long. And—and——” 

**And what?” 

**] will make up for it afterwards, if you 
will only be a little patient with me now.” ‘ 

CHAPTER XI. Ws 
ASKING PAPA. 

Cuartes Goocn was a lawyer’s son, of 
Yarmouth. His father had been dead for 
over a year now, and left him so well pro- 
vided for that he had no need to practice his 
profession, for which, if the trath wet he 
told, he had very little inclination. 

It is doubtful if he would ever have suc- 
ceeded as a lawyer. He had such a horror 
of meanness and falsehood—such an intense 
love of speaking his mind—that his clients 
would probably have found him much too 
candid and uncompromising for their taste,, 
and would have prefered to employ same 
one with fewer scruples. 

Having therefore uo serious occupations, 
Charles could afford to enjoy the present,,, 
until his near capture by the press-gang’s. 
men, had never had so wuch asa real aur, 
noyance in all his life. 

He was an only child, and his mother 
doted on him passionately. The peafect 
union that existed between them was pleas- 
ant tosee. She made his home so brights 
that he had always declared he would never 
marry, and had kept his word until he met 
Rachel, and fell headlong in love with her: 
at first sight. 

Like a politic woman, Mrs. Gooch did all! 
she could to encourage the feeling she saw’, 
would be impossible to stifle. And, what is, 
more, she was really grateful to Rachel fur 
the service she had rendered her son, and 
was ready to welcome her with open arms 
into her heart and home. 

Charles did not much relish bearding the 
lion in his den; but as Rachel was not to ber 
had upon any other terms, he made up his 
mind to the infliction. 

He put on his best suit of broadcloath, 
and presented himself atthe miser’s door. 
Rachel came to answer his knock ; and her 
face of timid delight, and proud love,, 
would have compensated for a worse errand, 
than the one he had before him. 

‘Who's there?’’ called out Felix “yon; 
his arm-chair; and then the younr; man 
advanced, putting a bold face on the, matter, 
although he had felt more comfortable ir 

his life. 

Felix was sitting close tver the empty 
grate, with his hands spread out mechani- 
cally, as if to court the blaze. It was spring 
now, but the days were chilly still. How- 
ever, there was no fire ; and Rachel’s fingers, 
as he pressed them furtively in passing, 
nearly froze his warm palin, 

“Who are you?” asked the old miser, 
rising a little in his chair, and surveying 
Charles with apprehensive eyes; and then 
he turned fiercely on his daughter. ‘‘llow 
dare you let this man in? You want me to 

be murdered, you heartless jade! Go away 

this moment. Do you hear?” 

He shook his fist threateningly at Charles, 
who stood his ground without flinching, 
waiting until the old man’s passion should 
have exhausted itself, and he was ready to 
listen to reason. 

His patient attitude, and calm resistance, 
quieted Felix by degrees. Charles did not 
look at all like a robber. The clear, honest 
eyes, and self-possessed air, influenced the 
miser in spite of himself, and having stut- 
tered himself hoarse, he finally allowed the 
young man to tell his errand. 
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Kachel expected a new burst of fury at 
this revelation; but, to her surprise, Felix 
was perfectly calm. 

‘Do you know that my daughter is a 
beggar ?"’ he said, 

“Of course, sir. I judged that you must 
be very poor, when I saw Rachel doing a 
servant’s work, and wearing servant's 
clothes. One could only imagine that the 
direst poverty necessitated this, and pity 
you for being forced into a step which, asa 
father, must be so terribly grating to your 
feelings.”’ ‘ 

Although Felix’s perceptions had all bee 
dulled and degraded by his fatal avarice, 
the other’s sarcasms penetrated a little way, 
and made him actually ashamed for once in 
his life. His eye dropped, and he moved a 
little, in order to avoid the other’s stern 
glance. Charles went on. 


“Tam sure you will be thankful to have 
your daughter transferred to a better home, 
where she will be able to have the comforts 
and advantages you cannot afford to give 
her. I cannot call myself exactly rich, but 
I have sufficient for us both ; and I hope, 
Heaven helping me, to make her happy.” 

“*And supposing I don’t choose my daugh- 
ter to marry ?’’ said Felix, finding his voice 
at last. 

“Of course, that is a pure joke,” replied 
Charles, in the same tone of ironical earn- 
estness. ‘‘Your necessary privations will be 
more endurable, 1 am sure, when they can 
be borne alone; and she looks as if some 
oue ought to take care of her, poor child!” 

“Felix rose to his feet shaking with pas- 
sion. ‘‘Leaye my house this minute,” he 
shouted. ‘I know what you came for—you 
came to rob me of my money, if you could ; 
bat | am prepared for you and all your 
kind. You might search for ever, and not 
find anything now. Do you hear ?” 

**Yes, | hear,’’ answered Charles, coolly ; 
**bat what I want is your daughter, and not 
your gold. You may do what you like 
with one, so that you give me the other.’’ 

“LT never knew a thief that confessed he 
was a thief yet.”’ : 

“Except me, sir; and I confess frankly 
that I shall steal Rachel if I cannot have 
her as a gift. 

Felix looked his companion keenly and 

inquiringly in the face. Charles was smil- 
ing, but there was no doubting his mean- 
ing. Felix was to. understand that asking 
his consent was a mere matter of form, and 
would not affect the question ultimately. It 
was just this feeling of his impotence that ex- 
asperated him beyond control, for, pushing 
past Rachel, who had intentionally placed 
herself between them, he struck Charles a 
sudden blow, so violent and impetuous, that 
he staggered under’ it like a drunken man. 
But he soon recovered himself, and looking 
towards Rachel, who was trembling with a 
kind of nervous fear, he said, gently, “You 
see, my love, | have done all that can be ex- 
pected of me. Nowit is for you to choose 
between him and me.” 
* Rachel drew him to the door before she 
would answer a word, and stood out in the 
cold to tell him how much she loved him 
for his forbearance, and that if he still wished 
to marry her, nothing in the world would 
part them. 

“If L still wish!’ he echoed reproach- 
fully. 

“IL was so afraid you wouldn’t care for me 
any more after what has happened.”’ 

“Or rather, surely, | should like you the 
better, if I hada bit of heart about me. | 
am sorry you have such a poor opinion of 
me, Rachel.” 

“Tt isn’t that, only—”’ 

“Only you like to pain me with all these 
doubts by way of testing your power. It is 
hardly fair or kind; but | suppose you 
inust have your way.” 


Rachel's arm was around in him ina mo-— 


ment, and her sweet lips close to his, plead- 
ing and expostulating in turns. 

‘I don’t want to test my power, and it’s 
very unkind of you, and you know better, 
Charles. 1 won't go on loving you, if you 
talk like that! I shail worry myself nearly 
to death, now, because of what you have 
said.”’ 

“Show me that | am wrong, then,” 

* How can 1?” 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS’ COURT, 


Hon. John M. Francis writes from 
Egyptto his paper the Troy Times, 
an entertaining account of his visit to 
the Princess Manzoor, the eldest 
daughter ofthe Khedive, and the on- 
ly wife of Pasha Manzoor. She occu- 
pies one of the many fine palaces be- 
longing to the Khedive. Asthe Prin- 
cess speaks French very well, occa- 
sionally Americans sojourning at 
Cairo who may desire to see an Egyp- 
tian princess ask to be presented to 
toher. Visitorscire met at the gar- 
den gate inside the palace walls by 
four slave girls, fine looking young 
Circassian girls beautifully attired in 
gay-colored silk-dresses with long 
trains, jaunty silk turbans, satin 
shoes of gay colors and rich jewelry. 
There the visitors are received by two 
Nubian men attired in rich broad- 
eloth, and four more Circassian slave 
girls, equally well attired as the first, 
who lead the way up a wide marble 
staircascinto a large, richly furnished 
waiting room, where they are received 
by the Princess’ lady of honor and of- 
fered richly jeweled chibouks and cof- 
feea la Turk, in cup holders of gold 
studded with diamonds, Then a half 
dozen more pretty slaves, gayi, 
dressed and richly jeweled, conduct 
the visitors through several beautiful 
apartments, followed by the train of 
girls, and at last reach the door of 
the grand salon, where the Princess 
surrounded by a bevy of still more 
beautiful and elegantly dressed slaves, 
meets them and leads the way toa 
large and luxurious divan. Immedi- 
ately the inevitable chibouks are 
again brought, while the Princess en- 
joys hers amazingly. The tobacco 
was so highly perfumed that its nat- 
ural odor was entirely disguised, and 
one realized only a most delightful 
fragrance., Again coffee was served, 
after which the Princess had recourse 
toa jeweled cigarette box, from which 
she took outa richly jeweled cigarette 
holder, and - appeared quite as famil- 
iar with cigarettesas with the chibouk. 
One of the many beautiful gilt orna- 
ments upon a little.table near thé 
divan was inthe shape of atree, from 
which issued dainty little cigarettes. 
This salon was magnificent in its fur- 
niture and mirrors, its floral and or- 
namental decorations. After an hour 
of pleasant chat the Princess, taking 
her visitors by the hand, led them 
into her little boudoir, which was a 
gem of beauty, with its many mirrors 
and gilded furniture of antique forms, 
covered with richly embroidered Per- 
sian cashmere, mixed with crimson 
velvet, and baskets, mounds and fes- 
toons of beautiful flowers of French 
manufacture, Allof the floral decora- 
tions in the palace are artificial work, 
manufactured in Paris. The Princess’ 


study room is another bijou of apart-. 


ments, In one corner of the room 
was a large salver of gold and silver, 
upon which was a bowl of same 
metals—the Princess’ washing basin, 
asshe toldus. Near at hand was the 
towel of white silk, embroidered with 
gold and silver thread, and the Bohe- 
mian glass vase of perfumed water, 
which she considered an essential 
accompaniment. In this room were 
some beautiful ornaments in alabaster 
and in gold and silver. There were 
twenty-five slave girls in attendance 
during the visit, all of whom were 
richly attired and jeweled. The 
Princess has fifty slave girls at her 
command. 





Tue master armorer of the Springfield 
Armory is preparing for the Centennial 
Exposition an exhibit of the different 
operations which each of the parts of a 
Springfield ritle goes through in its 
manufacture, The barrel goes through 
47 operations; the bayonet 45, and its 
fastening 23. The parts peculiar to the 
breech loading system number 146; the 
mouldings, 175, ramrod and bayonet 


scabbards, 27, The components of the 
lock require 135 pieces, and the rear 
sight 73, 





The man who is honest from policy is 
the most dangerous customer we have 





WOLFERT’S ROOST, 


Afew miles above Dobb’s Ferry, end 
just north of Irvington station, may be 
seen, on the low bank of the river, half 
concealed by the foliage, the white cot- 
tage of “Sunnyside,” around which cluster 


pleasant memories of its late beloved 
owner. * Some of the best of I-ving’s 
romances of the Hudson are connected 


with that charming home of his, such as 
“Wolfert’s Roost” and the “Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.” It was originally a stone 
building, Irving says, with many gables, 
and modeled after Governor Stuyvesant's 
cocked hat. It was built by Wolfert 
Acker, a self-exiled councilman of Stuy- 
vesant’s court, as an asylum fromtrouble. 
He was fretting his life away in the city 
because. nobody agreed with him. He 
did not find rest there. His wife opposed 
him as mach as did the citizens, and, the 
chronicler says, “the cock of the roost was 
the most hen pecked bird in the county.” 

The roost passed into the possession of 
Jacob Van Tassel, a valiant Dutchman and 
a whig, whose long goose gun became 
the terror of “Cowboys” and “Skinners” 
and marauding eraft on the river, and se- 
cured the dweiling from violence. Alas! 
Jacob was made a prisoner by the British, 
and he and his goose gun were carried to 
New York. The Roost was then garri- 
soned by Jacob’s stout wife and stouter 
sister and still stouter Dinah, a negro 
servant, One day a boatful of armed 
men came froma British ship to attack 
the “rebel nest,” as the Roost was called. 
The garrison flew to arms, They seized 
mops, pokers, shovels, tongs and broom- 
sticks, and gave terrible volleysof words, 
There was a dreadful uproar, but in vain, 
The house was plundered and burned, 
and the invaders tried to carry off Laney 
Van ‘Tassel, the beauty of the Roost. 
Then came the tug of war. Mother, aunt 
and Dinah flew to the rescue, The strug- 
gle continued to the water’s edge, when 
a trumpet voice from the ship bade the 
men desist, So the beauty escaped “with 
only a rumpling of the feathers.” The 
Roost was built in more modern style 
after the war. So Irving found it, with 
its ancient walls, and upon these he 
fashioned the delighful cottage of Sunny- 
side. At the foot of its grassy bank, on 
the margin of the river, yet bubbles up 
in undiminished volume the delicious 
spring of water which tradition says 
Femmetie Van Blareom took up near 
Rotterdam and brought over in her churn. 
—Harper's. 





WHY HE PLEADED GUILTY. | 


The custom of appointing young 
lawyers to defend pauper criminals, 
received a back-set the other day, in 
our District Court. His Honor, Judge 
Noonan, had appointed two young 
lawyersto defendan old and experi- 
enced horse-thief. After inspecting 
his counsel forsome time in silence, 
the prisoner rose in his place and ad- 
dressed the bench : 

“Air them to defend me?” 

“Yes sir,” said his Honor. 

“Both of ’em?’ inquired .the 
prisoner. 

“Both of them,’ responded the 
Judge. 

“Then I plead guilty,’ and the 
poor devil toox his seat and sighed 
heavily.— San Antonio Herald, ; 





Three or four Detroit girls were the 
other day discussing the character 
and standing ofa certain young man, 
and an old lady was a close listener. 
One of the girls finally remarked: 
“Well, I guess he’s rich, for I saw 
him coming out ofa bank the other 
day.” “And I guess he drives a 
street-car,” putin the old lady, “‘for 
I — him jump offa car one day last 
week.” 


A Danbury man_has succeeded,after 
months of thorough study and patient 
te ney yee in perfecting a ma- 
chine for counting the number of eggs 
a hen ate. This contrivance is fas- 
tened tothe hen, and when she lays 
an egg it strikes a figure on aslip 
of paper. The’ instrument costs 
about ten dollars, which is much 
cheaper than employing a boy with 

per and pencil to follow the hen, 
besides being much more accurate, 





JOBLINKE’S SHIRT. 


” “Madam,” said Joblink, on Sunday 
morning, pausingin the operation of 
shaving,and husky with wrath, “do 
you mean to tell me——”’ 

“T meanto tell you, Josias Joblink,”’ 
cried that excellent "woman, his wife, 
sitting up in bed, “that you don’ 
leave this house to-day. I hope you 
haven’t forgot your Christian bringing 
uptobe gallavanting aboutthe streets 
on the Sabbath.” ; 

Joblink groaned and returned to 
his shaving. Then he couldn’t en- 
dure it and laid down the razor. 

“Maria,” he began, with soothing 
persuasiveness, “now you know very 
wellthat Mr. Fair was kind enough 
to say would take me down to the 
Con Virginia to-day to show me 
through the mine, and perhaps he 
may give mea point. Itreally will 
not do for me to break through 


such an engagement. I put it to 
yourself, now.” 
“Ttell you once and for all, Job- 


link, that you shan’t leave this house 
to-day.” 

Witha sortof scream the poor gen- 
tleman seived his hair with one hand; 
standing thus, his face partly con- 
cealed with lather, Mr. Joblink gazed 
upon his fair clean shirt hanging over 
achair before the fire, and after a mo- 
ment’s heaving of the breast, shouted 
rather than said :— 

“Damn it, Madam; I shall go.” 

With ary that bespoke an out- 
raged woman, Mrs, Joblink sprang 
from her couch, and, before her un- 
feeling husband could perceive her in- 
tention, had seized his clean shirt 
and crushed it into the basin, wherein 
Joblink had but a few minutes before 
performed his ablutions. 

“Now will you go?’’ observed Mrs, 
Joblink. 

“Emitting a short, rasping laugh, 
the hardened man went tothe bureau, 
opened the drawer and quietly took 
therefrom the six shirts that remained 
to him, and, before the horrified eyes 
of his abused wife, tore them with 
seeming calmness intoshreds, When 
he had completed the destruction of 
his own linen the man, with the same 
terribly collected manner, opened an- 
other drawer and commenced the 
work upon his wife’s wardrobe. The 
shriek which burst from her lips 
before she fainted brought in the 
other lodgers. 

And this accounts for the peculiar 
manner in which Mr. Joblink has 
buttoned his coat the past few days,— 
Virginia Chronicle. 





Warter-Proor Enamet.—A Geman pro- 
cess for obtaining water-proof enamel 
for card photographs—being a substi- 
tute for the collodion transfer process, 
and said to be much easier of applica- 
tion—is to first apply with a brush, to 
the surface of the card, a solution of 
gum arabic, of sufficient strength tu give 
considerable gloss when dry, As soon 
as dry, a coating of plain collodion is ap- 
plied, as in coating a plate, and, if the 
collodion is not tough, two or three coat- 
ings may be applied to advantage. On 
passing the card through a roller, it re- 
eeives a fine glossy finish. Care is nec- 
essary not to have the gum solution too 
thick, as the surface would then crack 
when dry, though there is but little 
danger if the collodionis applied soon af- 
terthe gum becomes dry. Gelatin, in- 
stead of gum arabic, will produce sub- 
stantially the same result, though it 
gives hardly as much gloss, 


Asa_ coroner was entering a saloon 
to see a man, he beheld a careless boy 
who was eating a banana, cast the 
rind of the fruit _— the aaegety 

nst ng 
+ 





stone sidewalk, but ead of chi 

the urchin smiled and passed on. 

he was coming out of the saloon, hav- 
ing satisfied his thirst, he lipped on 
the peel of the banana, an lling, 
broke his neck; sothatarival coroner 
made the feesfromthe inquest. Morai 
—Itis rare sport to see the coroner 
hoist with his own petard. 


a 

Ida Lewis, the lighthouse hz cine, 
gave her husband a black eye, cad a 
court gave him a divorce. Some of these 
heroines do well enough in a boat, but 
are mighty bad wives, 
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Lucky 18 THE Basy weose Mamma uses| 
Guesy’s Sutruvr Soap, with which to wash the 


INSURANCE, 





little innscent. No prickly heat, or other rasb, 
can annoy the infant cuticle with which this 
cooling and purifying anti-scorbatic comes in 
daily contact. 


Gray Heaps daily grow black or brown. 
Canse—Hu's Hatr Dye. 


APPLETON Ss’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers en every subjec 
Printed from new type, and illusttated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of [nu 
New Amepscan CYCLopeDia was completed in '863, sinc 
which time the wide circulation which it has sttained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development 
which have taken place in every branch of acierce, litera 
ture, and art, huve incuced the editors and 41 blisherst 
submit it to an éxact and thorough revision, aiid to issu 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclop ediu.”’ 

Within the last ten years the progress of d-scovery ir 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o 
reterence an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with th 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to th 
industrial and useful artsand the convenien:e and re- 
tinement of social life. Great wars and conse juent re, c- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes o 
pecuhar moment. ‘he civil war of our own country 
which was at its height when the last volume of the ek 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new cours. 
ot Jand ind 1 activity has been commenced 

Large accessions to our — knowledge have 
been made by the incefatigable expiorers of Atrica. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, wit) 
the naturai resuit of tye lapse of time, have brought int: 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are n 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every ove is curiou: 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fough: 
and umportant sieges maintained, of which the detail: 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in th 
transient publications of the day, but whica ought nowt 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

in preparing the present edition tor the press, it hu 
accorhagty been the aim of the editors to bring down th 

















iatorm.tion to the latest possible dates, and to furnish a. 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newes 





invent in the 1 arts, as well a3 to give a suc 
cinct and original record of t©e progress of political an: 
historical events. 


Lhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cariy 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been tsen 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming ix 
tact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary «speu 
diture, and with such improvements in its eomposition » 
have been by longer experience and enlarge: 


knowledge. 

Phe ulustrations which are introduced for the first tim, 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sak. 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force t 
the explanations in the text. bey embrace all branche 
of science and of natural history, and depict the mos 
famous aud remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ars 
mani ures. 
than embeili to insur 
their artistic excel + the cost of their execution 1 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, an: 
worthy of its high character 

this work 1s soid to Suoseribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. it will be completed in sixtee: 


Although intended for instruction rathe 
no pairs have been 





iarze oc’ avo mes, cac! g about 800 pages, 
tuity ilustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with colored Lith bi aps. 





PRICE AND STYLE 0F BINDING 


In Library Leather, per vol 
1n Half Turkey Morocco, per 

n Helt ja, extra gilt, 
In 1 Morocco, anti 







ec 


r vol. 
ave, gilt edges, 





, per vol.1 

lo Full Russia, per Vol... .cocccsreccseseeeelO 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unti 
completion, will be sued ouce in two montl.s. 


*,* Specimen pages ot the “ American Cyclopedia, 
showing typ’, i 


Reoiretcons, ete., w'l te sent gratis, o 
spplicanon 


rat-Class Canvussing Agents Waated. 
Adir a8 the Pyblicbers, 


lb. APPLETON & CO., 


Fiy & 561 vosdway, NAL VOR, 








THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE; 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and annuities... ...#6,069,002 61 
{nterest received and accrued. 1,870,658 34-- 7,939,66) 1 


$35,085,438 6 






ASSETB, 
Cash in Trust Ccmpany, in 
bank, and on band .........$1,768,291 26 
(nvested in United States, New 
York City, and other stocks 
(market value, $7,633,214) .. 
Real Kstate ....ceccrcccsesees 
Sonds and mortgages (sccured 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
loaned, buildings thereon 
insured for $15,717,000, and 
the policies sssigned to the 
Company as additional coi-~ 
lateral security).......++.++17,685,587 50 
Loans on existing policies, (the 
reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amounts to 
Si cceneresepndecces 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums on existing poli- 
cies, due subsequent to Jan- 
uary Ist, L876..c.+eereee « 
Premiums on existing policies 
in courseot transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $420,000, in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 
Agents Inlances........ .s00. 
Accrued interest to January 
_ ist, 18:6, on investments... ‘57,130 86- 30,166,902 6 
Excess of market value ot securities over cost. 


7,154,191 05 
1,820,240 53 


885,728 82 


463,269 64 


1%S,341 54 
27,11 4 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS; 
\djusted losses duesubszequent 


to January Ist, 1576........ $303,165 00 
‘enorted losses awaiting proof, 
RCeccscccccccesecsccescscecs 141,598 66 


seserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies ; participat- 
ing insurance at 4 yer cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non- 
articipating at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium. ......27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent habil- 
ity to Tontine Dividend 
Fund over and above a four 
per cent rese: ve on existing . 
pobcies of that class...... 308,138 81--23,146,298 9 








CO-PARTNERSHIP NOTICE, 








wig & CO-PARFNERSHIP heretofore exist ng unde; 
the firm name of WM. W. WAKEMAN & UU, thi 
day expues by limitation. Either partner will sign in 
liquidation.~New York, April 25th, 1876. 
WM. W, WAKEMAN, 
WALTER COLTON, 
AARON CONKLIN, 
HE UNDERSIGNED have this day formed a Co- 
partners ip under the firn name of WM. W 
WAKEMAN & CO. fur the transact‘on of the baokin; 
aud »e-:eral b,okerage bu:iness, including Californis 
end ev .da minirg stocks, at their office No. 36 Wa!) 
Street —Dat d Apmi 25th, 1876, © 





M. W. WAKFMAN, 
JAS. R. JESUP, Jr., 
AARON CONKLIN. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids and 
Minnesota Bondholders. 


For plan of reorg nization apply, stating class of Bonds 
held (wtether Main Line, Milwaukee, Muscatine, or 
Pacifie Divisim), to FRED. TAYLOX. Chairman 
Bon holders’ Comumittve, 476 Broome Street, New 
York, Imaecdiste action is advisable. 


BROWN BROTHERS & (i 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
i sue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circula 
Credits for Travelers in Dodéar- for usc 
ii the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 


TdEY ALSO IS3VE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEED 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLE OF EXUHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
IRELAND. 




















Divisible Surplus__-~__ 
»*t Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend avail 


ible on settlement of next annual premium to participa’ 


The cash value of such reversion may be use) in tettle 
nent, if the policy-holders so elect. 

During the year, 7,029 policies have been sued, in 
sating $21 964,190, 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. BOOTO 
DAViD Dows, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
SAAC C, KENDALL, J. FP. SEYMOUR, 
XANIEL &, MILLFR, C. R. BOOERT ¥.D 
sOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A. 08G~0b 
WM H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWER: 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, *ANFORD COBB, 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, JOUN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE WW. BANTA, Cashier, 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies! 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 
GEORGE WILKC3, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 
Asmstant Medical Exen iner. 


Examirler, 





a 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 
Losses by death......... oocee $l, 524,814 83 
Dividends and recurmed p. emi 
ums on canceled policic .... 2,431,696 96 
Life annuities, mature! on- 
dowments and reinsurance... 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and 
agercy expenses .........+. 361,918 06 
Advertising and Physicians’ 
COS ceccccccccccseccceccess ¢7,591 26 
axes, office. and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, &c........ 280,114 (3 — 4,918,535 9 


$30,166,902 UF 


479,052 ¥ 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876_$30,645,955 64 


$2,499,650 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, the Board 


og policies, proportioned to their contribution to sary lus 


Vice-Pres. and Aeta z,. 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 
New York Mining ‘Stock Exchange, 


Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


Munmecipal Securities for INVESTMENT. 

Gas and Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 

Special Attention given to Securities of 

Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 


61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


RCo 


Steck Brokers :nd Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


7, Sand 10 per cent., Choice City aud County Bonds 
and othr Al Investment Securities, our specialty 24 
year-, paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly pa d, 
for sale Lelow par. 








$50, $100, $200, $500, $',000. 


Alexander Frothingham & Co., 
Bankers ond Brokers, 12 Wall Street, 
New York, make for customers desirable 
envestments of large or swall amounts, in 
stocks of a legitimate character, which 
frequently pay from 5 to 20 times the 
amount invested every 30 days. , 
Siocks Boucur anp Cauniep as long 
as desired, on a deposit of 5 per cent. 
Puts and Calls negotiated at very fa- 
vorable rates. 

Cireulars and Weekly Reports sent free. 


Samuel Shaw, 


ANKER, 


66 Wall Street, New York. 


MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 

and Defaulted Railroad Companies ; 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 

Time Loans NecotiaTED 

REFERS, BY TERMISBION, vo Messrs, M. K. Jesup, Paton 
4 Co., New York; Messrs. Soutter & o., New York; 
John 8. Norris, Esq., President First National Bank, Bal- 


timore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union Naticnal Bank 
Baltimore. 


43 Pine Street, NEW YORK. 
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And Dealer in Commercia! Paper, ete., 






































VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. They are 
planted bya million people in America, and 
the result is, beautitul Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent fiee to all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 
is the most beautifal work of the kind in the 
world. It contains : early 150 pages, hundreda 
of fine illustrations, and rour Curomo Piarsa 
or FLowens. beantifully drawn and colored from 


nature. Price 35 cts in paper covers ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 
This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely 
illustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
26 cts. for the year. The first numbir for 1576 
just issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Ys 


Choice Flower & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 
New Sorts by Mail. 


Plants of the newest and fin:st im 
proved sorts, carefully packed and pre 
paid by mail. My collection of Strawber- 
ries took the first premium for the best 
Collection, at the great show of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, in Boston, last sea 
son. I grow nearly 100 varictics, the 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American and 
imported kinds. Priced descriptive Cata- 
logue, gratis, by mail, Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Evergreens. 25 packets 
Flower or Garden Seeds, $1 by mail. 
c C The True Cape Cod Cranberry. 
\ /* best sort for Upland, Lowland 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
er 100, $5 per 1,000. Wholesale Cata. 
ai to the Trade. Agents Wanted. 


fh. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth. Mass. 
Fatablishod 1842, 


ECONOMY! UTILITY 


GS Ink tor 100 years from the 


' 
Magic Inkstand 
Any colof sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two DoLLars oy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co 
Staticners, New Yo 
Send for Circular containing 
testimonials. 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


on 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Publisned Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wil:iam Strect, NEW YORK CITY 
WIV POLAR PER ANNT™ in Adwance 


























The Sensat! 


profit, HE’S 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N.Y, 


Every Family should know it! 


T R. AGNEW, mace no mistake, 


Formerly of Murray «ud Greenwich. 







onal Grocer ! 


THE MAN. 


THE NO. is 3, 





MISF 


Old Place, 


barge. 
“aa Send for Price List. 
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IT CARPETS. 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very crear, at the 


112 FULTON STREET, 


CARPETS Carefully packed ond sent to any partof the United States free of 







NEW YORE 


J. A. BENDALUL. 











THE ALBION. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, _ 








INSURANCE, — 


__'NSURANCE, 








ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U, U. S. MAIL. 


New York ana Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N.Y. 






ANCHORTIA.....c00e:++ oe! Saturday, May 6 at 2 P. M- 
© \LIPORNIA .. Saturday, May 15, « “t 8.30 A. M 
E ares ++» Saturday, Way 20, at 2 P. M- 
VICTORIA . eres eee “Saturday, May 27, at 8 30 A.M. 


ATES OF P ASS, AGE-TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOO 
7 ONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Gabin Passage—$65, $75 9nd $80, currency, according 


to accommodation. 
INTERMEDIATE, 835; 


G@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 


; STEE RAGE, #28. 





Send for circulars, giving turther information, to Com 
pany’s otfices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yorx. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agentr. 








CUNARD LINE. 
Esrastisaep 1840 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 


Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York covery 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every luesdays. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Bteerage.—First Class, £26. 
Beco £1 

a Sent Carrying Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Suineas, 
FROW REY YOR ak ‘OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $90, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 

sommodation 

Return ‘Tickets on favorable terms 

‘Niekets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Bteeraze, at lowest rates. 

p—-- tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and 

rts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

rough Bills” of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Antwerp, and other ports on the Continemt anJ 


Mediterranean 
F Freight and Oabin —e apply at the Company’ 's 

Office,, 4 Kowling G 
For se me. at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
CHAS. G, FRANCKLYN, Aoenr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTDIS 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
acd LIVERPOOL, aud DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares by? 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
_ 865 South Street, } NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
(00 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving !’assen- 
ers the best possible guarantee for safety und avoidance 
of danger at sea 
The most southe rly route has always been udopted by 
his Company to avoil Ice and HEADLANDS. 











Tons. Tons. 
09871 CANADA... cccccccce 4276 
5089 GREECE .......-00. 4310 
4340 THE QUBEN...... 447 
3678 ENGLAND......... 41 
3347 HELVETIA.....,..3 3970 
DENM ARK 3724 BRIN... ccccccee 040 


One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Ww -dnesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
e #y Thursday, and fortuightly to London direct from 

» ew York. 
cabin passage to Liverpool $70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpoo! and return at lowest rates. 

S'eerage passage at greatly 1: educed prices 

Passengers Pooked to and from Live epool, Carditt, 
Bristol, Toestnetenre. Londonderry, Glasgow, Loudon, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


ba 

fhe Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
argest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every con for the com- 
tort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
tort, with cconomy. 

fo° turther particulars sanaly 2 at the Company’s office, 

ITURST, Manager, 
hl BROADWAT, NEW YORE, 





“For + WAS ASSAU,N. P 
Carrvine the U.8. and British Maite. 











The next deputures will be‘as follows : 
¥rom New Yor, via Savannah, April 8% and April 1). 
From Savannah... ee-coeseeees-April 12 and April 19. 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 South Strect, New Yors, 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUALTNSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York' 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 


INSURES AGAINST 


rsa, 
L, 


Intanp Navication Risks, 
Aud will 
psyable in England. 


{ts Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
d. D, JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


Marine AND 








25th” Annual Report 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF NEW YORK, | 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1875. 
for Premiums, Eatra Premiums, &c...,... $1,436,3°0 17 





Por Tmterest..cocce cc-ccccess -cccecce.. sce 896,843 93 
For Interest, &o., soerued..... 22 ee-. cose 804,534 90 


MANHATTAN | 


FINANCIAL CARDS, 
t=” The Cards of respectable Banxs, 


Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 
| in this column, on fuvoralle terms. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 
59 Wall Street. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO. 
Bankers, 
3 Broad Street, 














ivsue Policies making Loss 


Disbursements, 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUIS crocs sccccrscccccocces 
Pad fcr Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cues, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &a 


$790,451 67 


499,933 20 


—_ --—— 


ae Pee eee ene ewereee 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,220,334 27 
Paio for Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 





OFFICE OF THE] 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BROMDWAY, YM, 
Corner of Cedar Street, 


NOW YORK, January 20th, 187¢, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TIE Ar- 
iairs of the Company is published in conformity with th e 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 
Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
eee eecscereecceseresesens $98,073 14 


Premiums received trom Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1575, unclusive.... 808,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..., $897,190 £0 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex 

- on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have beon taken upon HULL 

OF VESSELS. 


Premiums m irked off as earned during the 
Period AS AVOVE.cecrecccsccscccrcccsecsces $919,337.11 
Vaid for Losses, Ex; enses, _ 

Rebates, less Savings, &€ 

during the same period. “sere tot, 332 50 

fKeturn Premiuns.,., 464,67 





THE COMPANY UaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 


Cash in Bank..eee, sees o000859,139 24 
United Stutes and other stouks,. 482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest 176,250 00 


——-—— $717.656 73 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle....,.. 86,009 55 
Subseription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 26,646 68 
Reimsurance and Claims due the penne 

eatlenaidd Bt.... ccccee coccseccccssocs 72,078 21 


Total Assets.... ssecseee 


sees $1,002,391 15 
31X PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 


ee ereeere 


4 tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 


their legalrepresentatives, on and after TUESDAY, th 
Ist day of February next. 
A divilend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 187°, which may be entitled to partici 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and aft 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 

By order of the Board 
TRUSITERS: 
SEN K. MYERS, 





THUS, B MERRICK, 
Hi. B, CLA WILLIAM A. HALL, 
G. D, H. CILEESPLR, GBORGE A. MEYER, 
A. 8. BARNES, WALTER If. LEWIS 
JOUN A, BARTOW, GRORGE W. SMITH* 
FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 

JOUN H. CLARK, 


JAMES R. TAY “LOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS Low, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 


JAMES H, DUNHAM 
LEVI M. BATES, 

kic +r P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
JEULA i BEAD. STEPUEN Lae ROHAN 


rHEO, W. MOR rRI JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS MALE, > TOWNSEND DAVIs. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
Wiutiovensy Pow t, Secretary, 





PACIFIC MUTUAL ° 


Fees, Commissions ....,... 23067 3) 
ee § 1,559,99) 90 
Assets. 
asb in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
aNd On HANd....reccrccssere $55,965 “5 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on tame.,.. . 5,676 007 55 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,190,5 0 16 
United States and New York 
State Stocks....... eevee «978,717 50 
Re .) Estat >, cost .cccoe.. sees 4°,035 83 
Quarterly ‘a Semi- eae 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miume and Interest in course 
of collection and transmie- 
80 teeeoeeeess « s0ce 898,989 22 
T y Loans on Stocks 
Bonds (Market value of 
the Securities, $1,200, Pv). 904,°R1 84 
Unterest due to date, and a 
other property......... eo ee 022,510 2 


$10,009,943 34 


HENRY STORES, President, 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden . 
J. L. HALSRY, Secreta y. 
8. N. —Te Actuary. 


RgrOnes. LE, } Asst. Se+ etarisr. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHILL STREET, vv Y. 


NEW YO YORK, January 2th, 1876, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 187", is published 
tn conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 





Guatnding wet from December owt o De: $224,717 79 
re — tt 
cember 81 t. 1873.e0s-cesseeeseee. » 1,006,321 32 





— 
Total Promiums.,... s.-cccscsccesses 8, nae eth uu 


om of premiums earned ona January 
10 December 3ist, 187>.. os eveces mere, rin 
dattceen Promiums........ccrcecsss.cees 104 
earned premiums .. oe es fannie 7 
Paid during the same period 
, Expenses = wes aaurance, lees 
ealvages........ eoee eee 


873,605 u 
$229,113 I 
Paid cash Sattint to perenne 
August lst seeesseess $25,(0) 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers, ..$13°,? 13°99) 1 


TL» Company hie the following Assets eta: 
Uash in banks mezen ose $3",6°6 18 


«eeee 418,°59 00 
7, 2346 


‘uma in 
course of collection... . ....se+.« 413,617 41 
Re-insurance and salvage due, and 

scrip of other coMpanies.ee.- coos 77,915 00 


Unite! Bute, ‘Blais, “B: 
other St see. 


jocks. 
Interest jue on Investmeuts 


Ve Semi- rr prod nev mag of oy 15) PER OF NT. wil) 
paid to rs, OF r legal represe atatives 
op and after or TUSSDAY. Febreary ist, 1876, 





TRUS TEES 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 


JAM¢S ) REZLAND, 


ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN 2, WOOD 
WILLIAM T. FROST, = GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 

TAS. D. FISH, JO8K?H SLAGG 
@LI.WOOD WALTER, FDWARD MERRITT, 

D. CO MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS 
4AMUEL. L. HaM, SENRY k. KUNHAEDT, 
GRYCE GRAY OWN s. WILLIAMS, 

. L, McORRADY, CHARLES DIMON 


LLIAM LA enn pn 
ROLD DOLLN 
mre wii ILLIAM B. 800FT, 


HENRY J. aCUDDER, KRENtY DeRiVE .a, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ASCH, G. MOSTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 
Second Vice-Presiden:, 
C, J, DESPARD, Secretary. 








$2,395,186 05 | 


—— —— 10 099,913 81 | — 


 FISK’& HATCH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 9 Ca 


| Forster ludlow & Co., 
| Bankers 

| | Wall Street, New York, 
and Austin, TEXas. 


(reonebaum, Brothers & Co., 
Ban kers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers 
25 Nassau Street. 


& W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Bankers, 
21 Broad Street. 


H. O. Williams & Co., 
49 se wits Roark. 


ENGLAND, _ 
‘TRE CITY BANK, 


hreadneedle Street 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Ete _GEORGIA. 
BRANCH, SONS &Co., 


Bank ers. 
Aveu STA, i, Ga, 











J. 


























_ CO KENTUCKY, © 
Morton, Green & Quiglev, 
Lovisvinis, Ky. 
LOUISIANA. 


E. i. 


Broker, ’ 
New ORLEANS, La, 


_MARYLAND. 
WM. FISHER & SONS, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
BaLTiNoRE, Mp. 





— 











—_— 














J. H. CHEEVER & CO., 


Bankers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘Bowen & Fox, 
Stock Brokers 


T MILADELPOIA, Pa. 


Caldwell, | Cryder & Co., 


(Successore o Lioyp Catpwitt & Co.), 


BANKERS, 
TYRONE CITY, 
BLAIR COUNTY, Pa. 


TEXAS. 


RAGUET & PRY, 


Mansnatt, Texas. 
JOHN TWOHIG & co, 


Bankers, 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Gikesieennens 














Vv IRGINIA. 


R. H. MAURY & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 











Ricamonp, Va, 








